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SHRIMP    CHRISTMAS    TREE 

•  3  pounds  shrimp,  fresh  or  frozen 

•  2   quarts  water 

•  V2     cup    salt 

•  4   large   bunches  curly  endive 

m  1   styrofoam  cone,  2V2    feet  high 

•  1  styrofoam  square,  12  x  12  x  1  inch 

•  1    small  box  round  toothpicks 

•  Cocktail  sauce 

Thaw  frozen  shrimp.  Place  shrimp  in  boil- 
ing salted  water.  Cover  and  simmer  about 
5  minutes  or  until  shrimp  are  pink  and 
tender.  Drain.  Peel  shrimp,  leaving  the  last 
section  of  the  shell  on.  Remove  sand  veins 
and  wash.  Chill.  Separate  and  wash 
endive.  Chill.  Place  cone  in  the  center  of 
the  styrofoam  square  and  draw  a  circle 
around  the  base  of  the  cone.  Cut  out  the 
circle  and  insert  cone.  Cover  base  and 
cone  with  overlapping  leaves  of  endive. 
Fasten  endive  to  styrofoam  with  toothpick 
halves.  Start  at  the  outside  edge  of  the 
base  and  work  up.  Cover  fully  with  greens 
to  resemble  Christmas  tree.  Attach  shrimp 
to  tree  with  toothpicks.  Provide  cocktail 
sauce  for  dunking.  Serves  IB.  (Photos  by 
Albert    Tullier.) 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Louisiana  oyster  industry  commands 
a  prominent  position  among  the  commer- 
cial fisheries  of  the  State.  Annual  produc- 
tion of  oyster  meat  runs  between  ten  and  fifteen 
million  pounds  with  a  dockside  value  of  five  to 
ten  million  dollars.  These  oysters  are  utilized  for 
canning,  packaging  and  counter  purposes.  Nine 
hundred  to  one  thousand  fishermen  and  firms 
hold  approximately  one  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  water  bottoms  under  lease  for  oyster  farming. 
It  is  estimated  that  five  thousand  men  work  as 
oyster  fishermen  getting  the  harvest  to  the  docks. 
Such  a  level  of  employment  assures  a  substantial 
support  level  of  employment  among  allied  ser- 
vices; such  as  canners,  shuckers,  boat  repair  and 
fuel. 

The  oyster  industry  enjoyed  an  early  beginning 
in  Louisiana.  Some  of  the  early  written  records 
indicate  that  the  abundance  of  oysters  was  ob- 
served in  the  early  1700's  and  implied  that  they 
were  enjoyed  as  choice  food  items.  The  earliest 
legislation  in  the  State  relative  to  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  was  about  oysters  in  1870.  Subse- 
quently, the  first  agency  dealing  with  the  con- 
servation of  a  natural  resource  was  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Oyster  Commission  in  1872.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  and  the  Commission  was  to 
regulate  and  conserve  this  natural  resource.  Since 
then,  there  has  been  some  form  of  an  Oyster 
Division  to  administer  and  serve  this  industry 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  state  resource.  Reports 
are  available  which  indicate  that  the  actual  cul- 
ture of  oysters  in  Louisiana  began  in  the  early 
1800's.  For  the  most  part,  oyster  culture  or 
farming  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  family 
groups  and  this  has  been  continued  within  some 
families  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

The  oyster  industry,  as  we  know  it  today,  was 
required  to  change  its  practices  to  keep  abreast 
of  changing  conditions  associated  with  other  de- 
velopments throughout  our  oyster  growing  areas. 
No  longer  are  the  oyster  fishermen  remotely 
isolated  and  confined  to  the  camps  and  nearby 
oyster  leases  which  they  fished  with  their  fam- 
ilies. They  are  considerably  more  mobile  and 
sophisticated  in  their  living  habits  and  in  the 
culture  of  their  oyster  beds.  Considerable  hard 
work  is  still  required  for  the  production  of  oys- 
ters. If  anything,  competition  is  even  greater 
today  because  of  changes  in  the  oyster  growing 
areas. 

Foremost  among  these  changes  has  been  the 
exploration  and  development  for  oil,  gas  and 
other  mineral  resources.  In  order  to  develop  these 
non-renewable  resources  in  the  coastal  area,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  install  canals,  navigation  chan- 
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nels,  and  the  physical  facilities  for  handling  the 
oil    and    allied    production.    Additionally,    man's 

^^^k~— -  "•™-~7rffB|jj  occupation  and  develop- 

,  ™  ment  of  the  high  ground 

J|5  i  along   the    bayous   and 

I  rivers  has  required  the 
installation  of  flood  con- 
trol features,  such  as, 
levees.  These  facilities, 
in  turn,  have  eliminated 
the  natural  overflow  of 
these  streams  which 
provided  substantial 
nutrients  to  the  marsh 
country.  Spoil  banks  re- 
LESLIE  L.  GLASGOW  suiting  from  naviga- 
Director  tional  improvements, 

well  site  locations,  and  pipeline  canals  have 
all  contributed  to  the  ecological  changes.  Some 
changes  include  alteration  of  currents,  elimina- 
tion of  some  oyster  beds  and  reefs;  siltation  of 
productive  beds ;  and,  salt  water  intrusion,  result- 
ing from  operations  described  above.  Salt  water 
intrusion  has  increased  predation  on  many  oyster 
growing  areas. 

Many  of  the  problems  described  above  are 
closely  related  and  are  associated  with  the  ex- 
ploitation of  our  estuarine  areas,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "inside  waters."  Accordingly,  it 
behooves  each  of  us  to  diligently  apply  our  ener- 
gies toward  the  preservation  of  this  tremendous 
resource  area,  the  coastal  marshes. 

Currently,  the  oyster  industry  is  experiencing 
many  problems.  Foremost  among  their  problems 
is  that  of  having  suitable  seed  oysters  and  good 
growing  areas.  Next  is  the  need  for  mechaniza- 
tion and  suitable  labor  to  work,  harvest  and 
process  the  oysters  which  this  area  is  capable 
of  producing.  Then,  there  is  a  substantial  need 
for  maintaining  and  expanding  existing  markets 
to  utilize  the  available  production.  There  is  a  need 
also  for  local,  state  and  federal  agencies  to  rec- 
ognize the  problems  associated  with  domestic 
sewerage  and  to  take  corrective  action  now  and 
keep  up  with  it  in  the  future  as  our  population 
continues  to  expand.  We  must  maintain  good 
water  conditions  to  prevent  contamination  of  the 
oyster  growing  areas  in  our  coastal  marshes. 
Finally,  the  oyster  industry  must  strive  to  pro- 
duce and  market  better  quality  oysters  so  that 
the  Louisiana  oyster  will  retain  its  prominent 
place  in  this  Country. 

Louisiana  markets  approximately  20%  of  the 
oysters  produced  in  the  United  States.  This  Com- 
mission will  continue  to  work  closely  with  the 
industry  as  it  has  in  the  past  and  will  exert  every 
effort  to  assist  it.  * 
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Recreation   Bonanza   for   North   Louisiana 

LAKE  CLAIBORNE 


Charles   E.   Hoenke 


ALL  PARISHES  OF  LOUISIANA  are  not  blessed 
with  natural  bodies  of  water  for  outdoor 
recreation.  Claiborne  Parish,  located  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  state,  was  for  many  years 
without  a  lake  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  such 
activities  as  skiing  and  fishing.  Residents  of  this 
parish  were  compelled  to  seek  these  forms  of  out- 
door recreation  in  other  areas  of  the  state. 

For  many  years,  these  people  hoped  and 
dreamed  for  a  lake  close  to  home  on  which  they 
could  spend  their  mounting  leisure  time.  On 
January  11,  1963,  these  dreams  began  to  ma- 
terialize. The  State  Bond  and  Building  Commis- 
sion allocated  $950,000  to  begin  building  Lake 
Claiborne. 

A  dam  site  was  chosen  on  Bayou  D'Arbonne 
about  ten  miles  southeast  of  Homer.  The  dam  was 
planned  with  an  elevation  of  185  feet  about  sea 
level.  Now  that  the  first  allocation  was  made  and 
a  dam  site  had  been  selected,  the  local  people 
waited  each  day  with  great  anxiety  for  the  actual 
work  to  begin. 

On  June  1,  1965  another  step  toward  a  dream 
becoming  a  reality  was  made.  Clearing  of  2,022 
acres  was  started,  along  with  dirt  work  on  the 
large  dam.  These  two  large  projects  were  com- 
pleted in  July  1966  and  August  1966  respectively. 
August  1966  brought  about  the  big  moment 
everyone  was  waiting  for.  At  last  the  gates  were 
closed  to  begin  catching  6,400  acres  of  water. 

A  lake,  or  reservoir,  of  this  size  is  subject  to 
many  controversies  and  problems.   It  was  with 
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Lake  Claiborne  sign  designating  drainage  area,  size 
of  lake  and  completion  date  of  construction.  In  the 
background  of  this  sign  is  the  overflow  spillway — a 
u-type  being  used  on  some  Louisiana  Lakes. 

this  in  mind  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Claiborne  Parish  Water  Shed  District  was 
created.  This  board  was  created  and  established 
by  Senate  Bill  100,  in  1966.  Seven  commissioners, 
each  a  qualified  elector  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  residing  within  the  limits  of  Claiborne  Par- 


Newly  constructed  public 
boat  launching  ramp  built 
by  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  for  pub- 
lic use.  This  ramp  was 
built  on  the  same  pattern 
as  other  public  boat 
launching  ramps  now  be- 
ing constructed  through- 
out the  state. 
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ish,  made  up  the  board.  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Claiborne  Parish  Police  Jury  and 
serve  four  year  terms. 

Rules  and  regulations  governing  Lake  Clai- 
borne and  its  entire  watershed  district  were 
established  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  These 
rules  and  regulations  are  enforced  by  a  full-time 
employee  of  the  Board.  In  addition  to  enforce- 
ment and  patrol  work,  this  person  handles  such 
things  as  duck  blind  permit  requests,  lease  pay- 
ments, and  some  general  maintenance  work. 

The  greatest  let  down  of  the  entire  Lake  Clai- 
borne Project  was  the  slowness  with  which  the 
lake  was  catching  water.  Days  turned  into  weeks, 
and  weeks  into  months,  and  still  there  was  but  a 
few  acres  of  water.  During  the  time  that  5,800 
acres  of  dry  lake  bed  lay  bare,  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  was  stand- 
ing by  with  hatchery  trucks  and  fingerling  for 
the  initial  stocking.  As  soon  as  Commission  per- 
sonnel felt  that  enough  acreage  was  covered,  by 
a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  stocking  began.  The 
stocking  was  to  cover  a  span  of  several  months, 
due  to  the  staggered  availability  of  diffei'ent 
species  of  fingerlings. 

By  June  15,  1967  the  lake  had  been  stocked 
with  30,000  largemouth  bass,  180,000  bluegills, 
50,000  channel  catfish,  20,000  black  crappie, 
2,400  stripped  bass,  and  3,000  walleye  fingerlings. 

Immediately,  people  started  fishing  in  the  few 
hundred  acres  of  available  water.  The  Channel 
catfish  fingerlings  were  being  caught.  The  Board 
of  Commissioners  closed  fishing  in  Lake  Clai- 
borne until  such  time  that  sufficient  water  would 
be  present  to  give  the  newly  stocked  fish  a  chance 
for  survival. 

Slowly  but  surely  Lake  Claiborne  continued 
to  fill,  and  each  day  brought  about  additional 
flooded  acreage.  As  the  lake  filled,  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  was  planning  added 
attractions  for  the  sportsmen.  On  October  18, 
1966  three  acres  of  land  was  purchased  for  the 
site  of  a  public  boat  launching  ramp.  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  submitted  a  complete 
set  of  plans.  A  total  of  ten  bids  were  received 
for  construction  and  development  of  the  area. 
The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion adopted  a  resolution  to  accept  the  low  bid 
of  $16,601.20.  This  project  was  completed  in 
August  1967. 

With  this  brief  history  of  the  creation  and 
development  of  Lake  Claiborne,  let's  look  at  the 
present  and  into  the  future. 

Lake  Claiborne  has  already  become  one  of  the 
fishing  hotspots  of  North  Louisiana.  Many  limits 
of  largemouth  bass,  weighing  from  one  to  three 
pounds,  have  been  caught.  Mixed  strings  of  war- 
mouth,  black  crappie,  bluegill,  and  longear  sun- 
fish  are  common.  The  lake  at  present  is  only  about 
half  full,  but  skiers  and  pleasure  boaters  are 
already  flocking  to  the  cool  clear  waters  for  hours 
of  enjoyment. 

With  the  1967-68  waterfowl  season  drawing 
near,  people  are  preparing  to  use  the  lake  for  still 
another  form  of  recreation,  that  of  duck  hunting. 
Contact  the  Board  of  Commissioners  concerning 


This  string  of  bass  came  from  Claiborne  Lake.  Such 
strings  of  young  bass  are  now  common  and  is  the 
result  of  the  stocking  and  management  program. 

duck  blind  regulations.  The  Board  plans  to  charge 
a  registration  fee,  to  specify  distances  between 
blinds,  and  there  are  some  regulations  as  to  types 
of  blinds  one  can  build. 

A  duck  refuge  will  be  set  aside  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake  to  provide  a  resting  area  for  wa- 
terfowl to  escape  gun  pressure.  This  area  will  be 
marked  as  such  on  maps  and  if  time  permits,  on 
the  lake  itself.  The  purpose  of  the  rest  area  is 
to  provide  more  hunting  opportunity  by  holding 
ducks  in  or  near  the  lake. 

At  present  there  are  only  two  commercial  es- 
tablishments providing  refreshments,  gasoline 
and  oil,  and  boat  rentals.  There  are  several  addi- 
tional commercial  operators  in  the  process  of 
building  and  developing  such  areas. 

A  look  into  the  future  shows  bright  prospects 
as  far  as  development  of  public  areas  goes.  In 
the  planning  stages  are  an  additional  public 
launching  ramp  and  a  state  park. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  any  lake  will  be 
perfect;  and  Claiborne  surely  will  not  be  a  lake 
without  troubles.  However,  with  the  powers  and 
working  ability  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
governing  Lake  Claiborne,  it  should  have  fewer 
problems  than  most  Lousiana  Lakes.  The  Com- 
missioners are  exhibiting  a  willingness  to  coop- 
erate fully  with  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission in  managing  the  lake  as  a  recreational 
area.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  that,  with 
everyone  pulling  together,  Lake  Claiborne  will  be 
a  recreational  area  that  residents  of  Claiborne 
Parish  can  be  proud  of,  along  with  the  entire 
population  of  Louisiana.  * 
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Serving  the  Coastal  Area 


Since  1911 


STATE  WILDLIFE   REFUGE 


Robert   H.   Chabreck 


Wildlife  refuges  are  an  important  part  of 
a  waterfowl  management  program.  Over 
the  years  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
unless  adequate  rest  areas  are  available,  winter- 
ing waterfowl  are  reluctant  to  remain  where 
heavy  gunning  pressure  is  applied.  Although  ref- 
uges for  upland  game  species  have  long  been 
looked  upon  as  of  little  value  in  a  sound  wildlife 
program,  refuges  for  migratory  waterfowl  and 
endangered  species  certainly  have  a  place. 

The  wildlife  refuge  movement  began  in  the 
United  States  in  1870  when  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia established  the  first  protected  area  by  leg- 
islative action.  Others  were  slow  to  follow  and 
it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  that  the  second  state,  Indiana,  set  aside 
an  area  as  a  wildlife  refuge. 

Louisiana  showed  an  early  interest  and  was  the 
seventh  state  to  establish  wildlife  refuges,  setting 
up  its  first  in  1911.  The  area  included  15,000 
acres  on  the  southwestern  shore  of  Vermilion 
Bay  and  was  given  to  the  state  by  Mr.  Charles 


W.  Ward  and  Mr.  Edward  A.  Mcllhenny.  The 
gift  was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  Game  and  Fish  (a 
forerunner  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission). The  refuge  known  as  Louisiana  State 
Wildlife  Sanctuary  was  described  by  Mr.  Mc- 
llhenny as  the  first  in  the  world  established  by 
private  donations  to  a  public  agency. 

The  area  today  is  known  as  State  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  is  part  of  a  statewide  refuge  system 
administered  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission.  With  headquarters  on  Lake 
Fearman  the  area  has  been  operated  for  the  pro- 
tection of  wildlife  since  its  establishments. 

In  the  early  days  the  primary  management  was 
protecting  the  refuge  from  trespassers  and  main- 
taining the  boundary  on  the  area.  Also,  marsh 
maintenance  was  done  by  controlled  burning  of 
vegetation  and  trapping  over-abundant  fur-bear- 
ing animals. 

Developing  the  area  was  not  considered  until 


The  headquarters  of  State  Wildlife  Refuge  is  located  on  Bayou  Fearman  on  the  west  shore  of  Vermilion  Bay. 
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Annual  burns  are  made  to 
attract  blue  and  snow 
geese  to  the  refuge  and  to 
encourage  growth  of  valu- 
able marsh  plants. 


recent  years.  The  reason  for  not  developing  the 
refuge  at  the  onset  was  that  most  of  the  coastal 
areas  were  in  their  native  state  and  very  produc- 
tive as  such.  Not  until  the  encroachment  of  agri- 
culture and  industry  into  the  coastal  area  did  the 
need  for  improvement  appear.  Also,  marsh  devel- 
opment is  very  costly  and  funds  for  this  work 
were  not  available  in  the  early  days. 

When  a  development  program  was  begun,  it 
was  aimed  at  controlling  water  levels  and  salin- 
ities in  an  effort  to  favor  the  growth  of  certain 
plants.  The  entire  refuge  is  composed  of  brackish 
water  marshes  with  normal  daily  tides  fluctuating 
about  one  foot.  The  average  elevation  of  the 
marsh  is  only  one  foot  above  sea  level  and  high 
tides  frequently  flood  the  marshes.  The  refuge 
borders  Vermilion  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
is  only  five  miles  to  the  south ;  consequently,  tide 
water  at  times  is  quite  saline. 

Preferred  wildlife  food  plants  are  three- 
cornered  grass  and  marsh  coco  grass  with  wid- 
geongrass,  a  submerged  aquatic,  growing  in  the 
ponds.  Producing  water  levels  and  salinities  fav- 
orable to  these  plants  was  accomplished  by  con- 
structing earthen  plugs  and  weirs  in  the  marsh 
drainage  system. 

In  certain  area  bayous  were  plugged  with 
earthen  material  to  prevent  highly  saline  water 
from  entering  the  marshes  and  to  prevent  drain- 
age of  the  marshes  on  low  tide.  This  system 
proved  attractive  to  ducks  and  alligators. 

A  more  effective  method,  though  more  costly, 
has  been  used  more  recently.  This  consisted  of 
constructing  weirs  of  steel  sheet  piling  in  the 
drainage  system.  The  weir  acts  somewhat  as  a 
dam,  but  is  set  at  a  low  elevation  and  water  is 
permitted  to  flow  back  and  forth  over  the  struc- 
ture. A  basin  of  water  behind  the  weir  keeps 


highly  saline  water  from  reaching  the  marshes, 
and  drainage  is  provided  following  heavy  rainfall 
or  exceptionally  high  tides  to  prevent  excessive 
flooding  of  the  marshes.  Studies  along  the  Lou- 
isiana coast  have  revealed  that  marshes  managed 
by  this  system  are  greatly  improved  for  practical- 
ly all  forms  of  wildlife. 

State  Wildlife  Refuge  serves  a  unique  pur- 
pose to  wildlife  in  Louisiana  as  a  blue  and  snow 
goose  wintering  area.  The  marshes  north  of  the 
refuge  are  heavily  gunned  and  the  refuge  serves 
as  a  place  of  retreat  for  upward  to  50,000  geese. 
Whenever  shooting  pressure  becomes  too  strong, 
the  geese  use  the  refuge  as  a  resting  area  with 
many  moving  off  the  refuge  only  at  certain  times. 
The  geese  are  attracted  to  fresh  burns  and  the 
new  sprout  growth  following  marsh  fires  and  the 
roots  of  plants  provide  an  abundance  of  food. 

While  most  private  landowners  try  to  attract 
geese  during  the  hunting  season,  they  prefer  not 
to  have  them  around  after  it  closes.  When  feeding, 
Blue  and  Snow  Geese  graze  the  new  growth  of 
grass  and  then  dig  into  the  soil  for  the  roots. 
They  are  very  efficient  at  this  and  after  a  large 
flock  had  fed  in  one  area  for  several  days,  lakes 
begin  to  appear,  where  shortly  before  may  have 
been  grassy  prairie.  Consequently,  considerable 
damage  often  results,  particularly  in  three- 
cornered  grass  marshes  managed  for  muskrat  or 
cattle  grazing. 

At  such  times  refuges  become  an  essential  part 
of  a  waterfowl  program  and  by  burning  on  the 
refuge  to  attract  geese  and  by  hazing  them  off 
the  problem  area,  the  birds  can  be  held  on  the 
refuge  until  Spring  migration.  State  Wildlife 
Refuge  is  such  an  area  and  is  valuable  as  a  post- 
season wintering  range. 

State  Wildlife  Refuge  is  also  important  as  a 
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Water  control  structures  have  been  installed  to  regu- 
late water  conditions  for  the  production  of  aquatic 
and  marsh  plants  for  waterfowl.  This  practice  has 
also  improved  the  marsh  ponds  and  bayous  as 
nursery  grounds   for  shrimp. 

resting  area  for  ducks.  The  birds  feed  in  har- 
vested rice  fields  at  night,  then  move  to  the  refuge 
during  the  day.  A  normal  wintering  population  is 
about  10,000  ducks,  consisting  mainly  of  gadwall, 
baldpate,  pintail,  lesser  scaup  and  teal. 

Of  primary  importance  is  the  value  of  State 
Wildlife  Refuge  as  well  as  other  refuge  areas  for 
protecting  the  remaining  alligators  in  Louisiana. 
The  only  concentrations  of  alligators  remaining 
in  the  state  are  on  the  areas  providing  full  pro- 
tection. State  Wildlife  Refuge  is  flanked  by  the 
Rainey  Wildlife  Refuge  of  the  National  Audubon 
Society  and  Marsh  Island  Wildlife  Refuge  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  and 
form  a  large  unit  in  which  the  vanishing  reptiles 
are  given  protection.  Because  of  the  high  value  of 
alligator  skins,  the  animal  was  reduced  to  a  point 
where  it  was  practically  non-existant  outside  of 
protected  areas. 

In  addition  to  waterfowl  and  alligators,  the 
refuge  serves  as  a  haven  for  shore  birds  and 
other  marsh  birds,  plus  various  forms  of  marine 
life.  The  many  small  ponds,  bays  and  bayous 
on  the  area  play  an  important  part  as  a  nursery 
ground  for  white  and  brown  shrimp.  Marsh  mam- 
mals such  as  raccoon,  muskrat,  nutria,  mink  and 
white-tailed  deer  abound  on  the  area. 

State  Wildlife  Refuge  is  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing wilderness  marsh  areas  in  the  United  States 
that  has  not  been  disturbed  from  its'  native  state 
by  canal  dredging.  It  remains  today  as  it  was 
when  this  country  was  settled.  * 

Commission  sets  up 
Gun  Safety  Program 

There  is  hardly  a  hunting  season  that  passes 
without  some  tragic  but  preventable  fire 
arms  accident.  Some  of  these  occur  in  the 
field,  however  national  statistics  reveal  that  most 
occur  in  the  home.  The  latter  occur  when  gun 


owners  are  cleaning  rifles  and  pistols;  showing 
off  their  prized  firearms;  or  sometimes  leaving 
loaded  guns  where  they  can  be  reached  by  chil- 
dren who  have  not  been  trained  to  respect  fire- 
arms. 

While  all  firearms  accidents  are  shocking,  per- 
haps the  most  regrettable  are  those  involving 
young  people.  There  are  a  number  of  cardinal 
rules  concerning  safe  gun  handling,  both  in  the 
home  as  well  as  in  the  field.  Two  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  to  treat  every  firearm  as  if 
it  was  loaded,  and  never  point  any  firearm  at  any 
person  or  thing  you  do  not  intend  to  shoot. 

There's  an  old  saying  that  has  been  harped  upon 
during  the  past  few  years  as  Congress  debates 
additional  firearms  legislation.  It  boils  down  to 
a  simple  statement :  "Firearms  do  not  kill  people. 
People  do."  Carelessness  and  ignorance  of  a  per- 
fectly harmless  firearm  transforms  it  into  a  lethal 
and  deadly  weapon. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  gun,  if  properly  used  by  a 
careful  and  experienced  person,  can  last  a  life- 
time and  be  a  wonderful  and  trusted  companion 
in  the  woods,  field,  duck  blind,  or  on  skeet  and 
target  ranges. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, realizing  that  too  many  preventable 
accidents  occur  each  year,  has  initiated  a  mass 
gun  safety  education  program  that,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, will  provide  National  Rifle  Association  qual- 
ified gun  safety  instructions  in  every  Louisiana 
Parish. 

This  past  September,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  sent  30  men  through 
an  extensive  gun  safety  course  conducted  by  a 
team  of  N.R.A.  instructors  from  Washington, 
D.C.  From  this  nucleus  of  trained  men,  the  Com- 
mission will  further  train  its  entire  available 
male  personnel  as  qualified  instructors. 

Then  the  real  job  will  begin,  that  of  teaching 
youngsters  as  well  as  seasoned  hunters  the  proper 
methods  used  in  gun  handling  to  insure  safety  and 
eliminate  accidents.  The  proposed  training  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  conduct  courses  in  schools, 
summer  camps,  sportsmen's  clubs,  gun  clubs,  and 
any  other  interested  groups. 

The  purpose  of  the  N.R.A.  gun  safety  courses 
envisioned  in  the  statewide  program  is  simple.  If 
any  person  can  hear  a  remark,  or  see  one  thing 
about  gun  handling  that  will  prevent  an  accident 
that  could  cause  the  loss  of  an  eye,  a  finger,  a 
limb  or  a  life;  the  time  and  effort  involved  will 
be  well  worthwhile. 

Thirty  nine  states  have  statewide  N.  R.  A. 
Hunter  Safety  Programs  at  this  time.  Some  of  the 
states  have  mandatory  legislation  which  requires 
firearms  training  before  the  issuance  of  hunting 
licenses.  Louisiana,  however,  will  operate  its 
statewide  program  on  a  voluntary  basis,  with  no 
mandatory  legislation. 

Interested  persons  or  groups  wishing  a  gun 
safety  program  should  contact  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  Education  and 
Publicity  Division,  or  Enforcement  Division,  400 
Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  70130.  * 
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GLASSELL  HONORED  IN  CANADA 

A  dam  to  hold  water  in  a  prime  Canadian  marsh  near  Moose  Jaw 
in  Saskatchewan,  was  dedicated  October  1,  to  the  late  A.  C.  "Pops" 
Glassell,  of  Shreveport.  Every  sportsman  in  Louisiana  knew  "Pops", 
not  only  as  past  chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  past  president  of  Ducks  Unlimited,  recipient  of  the 
Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  1965  "Outstanding  Conservationist 
Award",  but  he  was  also  revered  most  of  all  for  his  unselfish  de- 
dication to  the  cause  of  wildlife  conservation. 

Chairman  Jimmie  Thompson  and  Assistant  Director  Richard  K. 
Yancey  attended  the  dedication  ceremonies. 

IVORY-BILLED  WOODPECKER  MAY  STILL  EXIST 

Ivory-billed  woodpeckers,  considered  extinct  by  many  orno- 
thologists,  may  be  living  in  the  Big  Thicket  country  of  Eastern 
Texas  according  to  a  recent  press  release  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
It  has  been  thought  that  the  large  birds,  larger  than  a  crow,  be- 
came extinct  when  their  last  haven,  the  Singer  Timber  Tract  in 
Louisiana  was  cut  away. 

DIRECTOR  GLASGOW  PRAISES  RECENT  CONFERENCE 

Director  Leslie  L.  Glasgow  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
21st  Annual  conference  of  the  Southeastern  Association  of  Game 
and  Fish  Commissioners,  held  in  New  Orleans  recently,  was  one  of 
the  best  conferences  of  its  kind  held  to  date.  "More  than  1200  per- 
sons attended  the  general  assembly  and  I  have  had  numerous  comments 
on  the  value  and  productivity  of  the  recent  conference,"  he  said. 

NEW  FORECASTS  FOR  NEW  ORLEANS-LAKE  CHARLES 

Instant  marine  forecast  have  brought  so  much  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse from  the  nation's  boat  owners  that  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 
has  decided  to  add  a  number  of  new  areas  to  the  existing  five.  Now 
slated  for  the  new  instant  weather  forecast  service  are  New  Or- 
leans and  Lake  Charles.  These  marine  forecasts  on  weather  and  sea 
conditions  will  be  brought  up  to  date  every  two  to  three  hours  and 
taped  in  the  form  of  a  five  minute  broadcast  ;  reports  of  any  se- 
vere weather  conditions  will  be  revised  hourly. 

JOIN  THE  FIGHT  FOR  CLEAN  WATER 

Everybody  can  do  something  about  water  pollution,  can  clean 
up  dirty  water  and  keep  clean  water  clean  says  the  newest  pamph- 
let issued  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 
Learn  how  you  can  help,  write  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
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Duck  concentrations  such  as  this  are  expected  again  this  winter  on  Catahoula  Lake,  Louisiana's  most  impor- 
tant single  public  waterfowl  hunting  area. 

WATERFOWL 
SEASON  OUTLOOK 


R.   K.  Yancey 


AN  estimated  85,000  duck  hunters  will  take 
to  Louisiana's  marshes,  rice  fields,  lakes, 
and  flooded  woodlands  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 18  for  the  opening  day  of  the  duck  season. 
Louisiana  was  allowed  40  days  of  duck  hunting 
this  year  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service,  a 
cut  of  five  days  from  last  year's  season.  Addi- 
tional bag  limit  restrictions  were  imposed  also 
on  some  species  by  the  Service. 

Despite  this  curtailment  of  hunting  opportunity 
excellent  hunting  is  expected  in  those  parts  of 
Louisiana  where  good  food  and  water  conditions 
are  available  for  use  by  wintering  waterfowl. 

The  daily  bag  limit  on  ducks  will  be  four  and 
the  possession  limit  will  be  eight.  Special  bag 
limits,  however,  will  apply  to  certain  species.  Not 
more  than  two  mallards  can  be  taken  daily  or 
more  than  four  can  be  held  in  possession.  Only 
one  wood  duck  can  be  taken  daily  with  two  in 
possession.  Only  one  canvasback  will  be  allowed 
daily  with  one  in  possession. 

A  bonus  of  two  scaup  daily  and  four  in  pos- 
session over  and  above  the  general  bag  limit 
on  ducks  will  be  allowed  again  this  year  in  parts 
of  south  Louisiana.  This  zone  lies  south  of  the 


Intracoastal  Waterway  from  the  Texas  line  to 
Morgan  City,  south  of  U.  S.  Highway  90  from 
Morgan  City  to  U.  S.  Highway  61  at  New  Orleans, 
northeast  of  U.  S.  Highway  61  from  New  Orleans 
to  Laplace,  east  of  U.  S.  Highway  51  from  La- 
place to  Hammond,  and  south  of  U.  S.  Highway 
190  from  Hammond  to  the  Mississippi  line.  The 
bonus  WILL  NOT  include  ring-necked  ducks  and 
this  is  as  it  should  be. 

Louisiana  was  first  granted  the  bonus  scaup 
five  years  ago  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice at  the  request  of  the  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries 
Commission.  Allowing  an  extra  harvest  of  these 
birds  has  proven  to  be  biologically  sound  and  has 
proven  to  be  a  boon  to  south  Louisiana  duck 
hunters,  particularly  in  the  brackish  and  salt 
water  marshes. 

Shooting  hours  for  waterfowl  hunting  this 
year  will  be  from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise 
until  sunset.  By  allowing  pre-dawn  hunting  the 
crippling  loss  on  ducks  should  be  reduced  since 
the  birds  are  generally  more  in  range  at  that 
time. 

An  excellent  fall  flight  of  ducks  into  the  state 
from  the  northern  prairie  breeding  grounds  is 
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expected.  Commission  observers  toured  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  during  late  July  and 
found  excellent  production  of  young  ducks  in 
those  parts  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  where  favor- 
able water  conditions  existed.  Thousands  of  large 
broods  of  young  ducks  were  noted  during  the 
aerial  observation  trip.  Many  of  the  broods  were 
just  off  the  nest  on  August  1,  indicating  a  very 
late  nesting  season.  High  production  was  noted  in 
central  and  western  Saskatchewan  and  in  eastern 
Alberta.  Conditions  in  southeastern  Saskatche- 
wan and  southwestern  Manitoba  were  generally 
poor.  Water  conditions  varied  widely  from  ex- 
treme drouth  to  flooding  as  is  normally  the  case 
over  the  vast  prairie  region.  Ideal  water  condi- 
tions over  the  entire  prairie  region  are  a  rare 
circumstance  and  this  situation  occurs  only  a  few 
times  each  century. 

As  a  result  of  favorable  production  of  young 
ducks  this  summer  bag  limits  were  increased  by 
the  Canadian  Wildlife  Service  in  Alberta,  Sas- 
katchewan, and  Manitoba  over  last  year. 

It  is  expected  that  the  winter  flight  of  ducks 
into  Louisiana  will  reach  at  least  five  million. 
Excellent  hunting  is  anticipated  in  those  parts 
of  the  state  where  favorable  habitat  conditions 
exist.  Marsh  conditions  in  southeast  Louisiana  are 
generally  good  in  the  fresh  and  brackish  water 
regions.  Most  of  the  duck  hunting  will  take  place 
in  this  type  of  habitat.  Food  conditions  in  the 
salt  water  bays  and  estuaries  are  fairly  poor  as 
is  usually  the  case,  however,  scaup  shooting  should 
be  available  late  in  the  season. 

Marsh  conditions  in  southwest  Louisiana,  the 
state's  best  waterfowl  area,  are  poorer  than  last 
year  insofar  as  duck  food  production  is  concerned 
and  1966  was  the  worst  in  15  years.  Heavy  flood- 
ing throughout  the  past  summer  in  the  marshes 
of  Cameron  and  Vermilion  Parishes  reduced  mil- 
let and  other  annual  grass  production  80  to  90 
percent  below  the  average  of  1957  to  1965.  The 
surplus  of  fresh  water  also  reduced  widgeon  grass 
production   in  the  brackish   marsh  ponds.   Good 


huntable  numbers  of  ducks  are  expected,  however, 
and  shooting  should  be  similar  to  last  year  with 
many  of  the  ducks  feeding  in  the  vast  rice  field 
triangle  above  the  Intracoastal  canal  and  resting 
in  the  marshes.  Due  to  the  abundance  of  water 
the  ducks  will  probably  be  widely  scattered.  Many 
ducks,  particularly  pintail,  widgeon,  teal,  and 
shoveller,  that  have  wintered  in  southwest  Louisi- 
ana in  recent  years,  will  winter  further  south  in 
Central  America  and  Mexico  due  to  the  poor  food 
conditions. 

Rice  field  hunting  should  be  as  good,  and  prob- 
ably better,  than  last  year.  Winter  flooding  of 
rice  fields  by  landowners  and  hunting  club  lessees 
if  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  would  greatly  im- 
prove the  overall  waterfowl  situation  in  south- 
west Louisiana. 

Water  levels  at  Catahoula  Lake  in  central  Lou- 
isiana receded  from  the  mud  flats  later  than 
normal  this  summer.  Nevertheless,  food  produc- 
tion has  been  fair  and  a  heavy  waterfowl  popula- 
tion and  good  hunting  is  expected  on  the  21,000 
acre  lake.  This  will  again  be  Louisiana's  most  im- 
portant single  public  hunting  area. 

Duck  shooting  in  north  Louisiana  is  expected 
to  be  similar  to  last  year.  Drainage  has  taken  its 
toll  of  waterfowl  habitat  in  northeast  Louisiana 
in  recent  years  and  this  has  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  places  to  hunt.  In  northwest  Louisiana 
most  of  the  duck  hunting  will  again  take  place  on 
the  large  man-made  impoundments.  Water  depths 
are  too  excessive  in  most  of  these  lakes  to  make 
them  attractive  enough  to  hold  over  large  num- 
bers of  ducks.  Puddle  ducks  prefer  water  depths 
of  only  a  few  inches  and  most  of  the  impound- 
ments have  an  average  depth  of  5  to  10  feet. 

As  in  the  past  the  best  duck  hunting  will  take 
place  on  those  marshes  that  have  been  managed 
for  waterfowl.  Most  wetlands  can  be  improved  for 
ducks  by  employing  known  techniques  and  many 
marsh  landowners  have  effected  such  measures  in 
recent  years.  Development  of  waterfowl  habitat 


Thousands  of  broods  of  ducklings  such  as  these 
were  produced  on  the  Canadian  Prairies  this  sum- 
mer. This  photo  was  taken  on  the  Louisiana  Glassell- 
Mac  Ducks  Unlimited  project  in  Manitoba. 


This  marsh  in  southwest  Louisiana  has  been  pro- 
ducing millet  for  the  past  15  years  but  due  to  flood 
conditions  all  summer  it  produced  only  bull  tongue, 
a  worthless  duck  food  plant. 
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is  expensive  but  it  pays  dividends  in  the  form  of 
better  hunting. 

Migrant  waterfowl  began  arriving  in  Louisi- 
ana on  August  8,  when  a  flight  of  50  blue-winged 
teal  were  noted  on  the  Marsh  Island  Wildlife 
Refuge.  The  tempo  of  the  fall  migration  increased 
through  August  and  September  and  for  a  9-day 
period  beginning  on  September  22  waterfowl 
hunters  had  an  opportunity  to  sharpen  up  their 
shooting  on  blue  and  green-winged  teal.  Over 
46,000  teal  permits  were  issued  for  that  particular 
hunt.  The  total  kill  figure  has  not  been  compiled 
as  yet,  however,  in  1966  nearly  100,000  teal  were 
bagged  by  Louisiana  hunters.  This  early  hunt  has 
worked  out  extremely  well  in  Louisiana  and  has 
given  the  state's  sportsmen  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  few  of  the  south-bound  teal  that  migrate 
through  the  Mississippi  Flyway  between  early 
August  and  October  1,  prior  to  the  opening  of  any 
of  the  general  duck  seasons  in  the  flyway  states. 
The  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  is  certainly  to 
be  commended  for  allowing  this  special  season. 

Migrating  ducks  continued  to  arrive  in  Lou- 
isiana throughout  October  and  by  mid-November 
over  three  and  one-half  million  should  be  on  hand. 

The  goose  season  will  open  on  November  7  and 
close  on  January  14,  1968.  Shooting  hours  will 
be  from  30  minutes  before  sunrise  until  sunset. 
Daily  bag  and  possession  limit  will  be  5,  however, 
not  more  than  2  white-fronted  geese  can  be  taken. 
The  season  on  Canada  geese  will  remain  closed 
again  in  Louisiana  this  winter  as  it  has  been  for 
the  past  four  years. 

It  is  expected  that  350,000  blue  and  snow  geese, 
along  with  more  than  20,000  white-fronted  geese 
will  be  on  hand  when  the  season  opens.  The  best 
goose  hunting  will  be  available  in  the  marshes 
and  rice  fields  of  south  Louisiana.  In  southeast 
Louisiana  the  principal  blue  goose  concentration 
will  be  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Many  of  the  blue  and  snow  geese  in  south- 
west Louisiana  will  use  the  rice  fields  and  pas- 
tures and  provide  good  hunting  there.  As  in  the 
past,  tens  of  thousands  of  geese  will  use  the 
marshes  but  many  of  these  will  stay  on  one  or  the 
other  of  Louisiana's  large  coastal  waterfowl  ref- 
uges. Production  of  three-cornered  grass,  the  fav- 
orite food  of  blue  geese  in  the  marshes,  has  shown 
improvement  this  year.  Blue  geese  feed  heavily 
on  the  roots  of  three-cornered  grass  and  use 
freshly  burned  marsh  areas  extensively. 

Louisiana's  wintering  flock  of  Canada  geese 
continues  to  remain  at  a  level  of  about  8,000  birds. 
While  the  size  of  the  flock  has  not  increased  as 
a  result  of  the  closed  seasons  neither  has  it  de- 
creased. This  would  indicate  that  the  kill  of  the 
Louisiana  flock  during  the  fall  migration  in  the 
states  to  the  north  is  apparently  equaling  the 
annual  production.  It  is  becoming  apparent  that 
additional  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  over  and 
above  the  closing  of  this  state  alone  for  the  tak- 
ing of  Canada  geese  if  the  Louisiana  flock  is  to 
be  maintained  or  increased.  Most  of  the  Canada 
geese  will  be  found  in  the  marshes  north  of  White 
Lake,  at  Gum  Cove  and  in  the  Lake  Arthur  area. 

The  season  on  coots  or  "poule  d'eau"  will  run 
concurrent  with  the  duck  season  for  a  period  of 


Properly  flooded  ricefields  such  as  this  should  at- 
tract good  numbers  of  ducks  and  provide  good  hunt- 
ing during  the  forthcoming  season. 

40  days  beginning  on  November  18  and  ending  at 
sunset  on  December  27.  Daily  bag  limit  will  be 
10  with  a  maximum  of  20  in  possession.  Although 
coots  will  be  found  distributed  statewide  on  lakes 
and  ponds  producing  dense  stands  of  aquatic  vege- 
tation most  of  the  hunting  of  this  species  will  take 
place  in  the  marshes  of  southeast  Louisiana.  The 
coot  is  considered  to  be  an  excellent  game  bird 
in  the  Houma-New  Orleans  region. 

All  hunters  should  rigidly  observe  all  of  the 
regulations  controlling  the  taking  of  ducks,  geese, 
and  coots. 

Considerable  controversy  surrounded  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  year's  duck  hunting  regulations 
and  much  resentment  concerning  the  curtailment 
of  the  duck  season  has  been  expressed,  however, 
every  sportsman  should  observe  the  rules  whether 
or  not  he  may  or  may  not  agree  with  them.  Since 
bag  limits  vary  between  species  every  hunter 
should  make  a  study  of  duck  identification.  By 
managing  the  various  types  of  ducks  individually 
we  are  provided  with  more  hunting  opportunity. 

A  vigorous  enforcement  effort  will  be  made  by 
both  State  and  Federal  Agents  during  the  water- 
fowl hunting  season.  Close  adherence  to  the  regu- 
lations will  help  avoid  an  embarrassing  meeting 
with  an  enforcement  officer. 

Waterfowl  management  at  the  state  level  con- 
tinues to  move  ahead  with  progress.  Management 
of  360,000  acres  of  wetland  habitat  by  the  Wild 
Life  &  Fisheries  Commission  on  both  the  refuges 
and  the  game  management  areas  continues  at  an 
accelerated  pace.  During  the  past  year  Louisi- 
ana again  made  a  sizeable  contribution  of  $65.- 
000.00  to  Ducks  Unlimited  for  the  development 
and  improvement  of  marshes  in  the  breeding 
grounds  of  western  Canada  for  waterfowl  pro- 
duction purposes. 

Duck  hunting  is  one  of  Louisiana's  greatest  out- 
door sports  and  the  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Com- 
mission has  and  will  continue  to  help  maintain 
this  traditional  form  of  recreation  at  the  highest 
possible  level.  * 
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Southeastern  Meeting 
Highly  Successful 

The  twenty-first  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Southeastern  Association  of  Game  and  Fish 
Commissioners,  held  in  New  Orleans  Sep- 
tember 24-27,  has  been  termed  one  of  the  most 
successful  conferences  to  date. 

More  than  1200  persons  attended  the  general 
assembly  and  technical  meetings  and  there  have 
been  numerous  comments  on  the  value  and  pro- 
ductivity of  the  Louisiana  conference.  Mutual 
problems  in  game  and  fish  management  were  dis- 
cussed, and  the  technical  papers  presented  stimu- 
lated a  greater  interest  in  the  overall  manage- 
ment of  wildlife  resources. 

The  keynote  address  by  Gov.  John  J.  Mc- 
Keithen  at  the  general  assembly  opening  the 
three-day  conference  set  the  pace  for  a  meeting 
that  reflected  deep  interest  on  the  part  of  all 
who  attended  the  14-state  wildlife  conference. 

The  address  of  Louis  S.  Clapper,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Conservation  Education,  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  on  national  legislation;  and 
his  remarks  later  concerning  surplus  property 
in  the  meeting  of  the  14  state  directors  were  in- 
spiring. 

The  day-long  session  on  deer  management,  dur- 
ing which  representatives  of  the  14  states  out- 
lined their  programs,  problems  and  progress, 
proved  most  helpful  to  all  who  participated. 

In  reporting  on  the  fisheries  section  meetings 
spokesmen  said  that  the  technical  papers  pre- 
sented on  striped  bass  were  well  received  and 
considered  timely.  Louisiana  is  now  engaged  in 
stocking  and  experimenting  with  striped  bass, 
as  are  a  number  of  other  southeastern  states. 

The  law  enforcement  sessions  were  described 
as  most  complete  and  fully  attended,  with  the 
speakers  shedding  new  light  on  ways  and  means 
that  will  bring  about  fuller  cooperation  between 
state,  federal,  military  and  civil  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  fish  and  game  laws. 

The  information  and  education  sessions  were 
highly  regarded  by  all  who  participated  in  the 
panel  discussions,  and  who  spoke  at  the  sessions. 

"Selling  the  public  on  conservation  needs,  prob- 
lems and  programs  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tools  in  conservation  management.  The  manner 
in  which  this  material  is  presented  to  all  news 
media  makes  the  difference  between  it  being 
understood  and  used,  or  discarded.  Louisiana's 
communications  link  with  the  public  is  one  of 
the  greatest  assets  in  any  conservation  program. 
An  understanding  general  public  will  greatly  fos- 
ter present  and  future  conservation  programs." 

Although  the  conference  ended  Wednesday, 
federal  aid  administrators  from  the  member 
states  engaged  in  field  trips  throughout  Lou- 
isiana. Federal  aid  fisheries  administrators  are 
inspecting  fisheries  projects  in  the  state,  and 
game  administrators  visited  the  commission- 
managed  game  areas  and  wildlife  management 
areas. 
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Gov.  John  J.  McKeithen  delivered  the  keynote  speech 
on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  three-day 
conference.  He  spoke  on  the  vast  wildlife  resources 
of  Louisiana,  placing  emphasis  on  its  abundant  ma- 
rine resources  such  as  oysters,  shrimp,  menhaden, 
shellfish  and  finfish.  The  Governor  also  called  at- 
tention to  the  overall  importance  of  hunting  to  the 
economy  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time  he  warned 
against  the  growing  threat  of  both  water  and  air 
pollution,  stressing  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  make  industry  compatable  with  all  forms  of  wild- 
life. 

They  saw  firsthand  the  programs  and  progress 
supported  in  part  by  federal  aid  in  conservation, 
he  said,  and  when  the  tours  end  after  Friday,  all 
will  have  a  better  knowledge  of  what  Louisiana 
is  accomplishing. 

Joe  L.  Herring,  chief  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
Division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  served  as  conference  coordinator. 

Among  those  members  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  delivering  tech- 
nical papers  were  Gladney  Davidson,  Lloyd  Posey, 
Jr.,  and  Charles  Hoenke  who  submitted  an  eval- 
uation of  Yo-Yo  Fishing  before  the  fisheries 
section. 

W.  Guthery  Perry  also  presented  a  paper  on 
the  distribution  and  relative  abundance  of  blue 
catfish  and  channel  catfish  with  relation  to  salin- 
ity. This  was  given  at  the  fisheries  section  con- 
ference ;  as  was  a  paper  on  the  parasites  of  Lou- 
isiana's fresh  water  fishes  by  John  Arnold,  Harry 
Schafer  and  R.  L.  Vulliet. 

Another  fisheries  paper  was  presented  by  Wal- 
ter R.  Latapie,  Jr.  It  dealt  with  evaluation  of 
various  tagging  methods  on  several  fresh  water 
fishes  and  estuarine  fishes  in  Louisiana. 

Robert  H.  Chabreck  delivered  a  paper  before 
the  enforcement  section  on  alligators.  At  the  same 
session,  papers  were  presented  by  Robert  Smoth- 
ers on  the  use  of  citizen  band  radios  used  as  an 
aid  in  apprehending  game  violators ;  and  by  Har- 
mon Burgess  on  upland  game  violations.  * 


November-December,  1967 
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PICTORIAL  HIGHLIGHTS  OF  SOUTHEASTERN 


Host  officials  in  charge 
of  the  21st  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  South- 
eastern Association  of 
Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sions, representing  14 
states,  are  shown  from 
left.  They  are  Dr.  Leslie 
L.  Glasgow,  director  of 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion; Joe  L.  Herring, 
chief  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  and 
conference  coordinator; 
and  Jimmie  Thompson, 
chairman  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission. 


Charles  D.  Kelly,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southeastern 
Association  of  Game  & 
Fish  Commission,  Vice 
President  O.  Earle  Frye, 
Jr.,  and  Louis  Clapper, 
U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Ser- 


New  president  of  the  Southeastern  Association  of 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioners,  elected  during  the 
21st  Annual  Conference  held  in  New  Orleans  in 
late  September,  is  O.  Earle  Frye,  Jr.,  director  of 
the   Florida  Game  and   Fresh  Water   Fish  Corn- 


Outstanding  Law  Enforcement  Officers  of  the  Year  who  received  citations  for  their  work  in  1966  are  shown 
above.  Seated  from  left  to  right  are  Joe  L.  Wright,  Alabama;  George  Jones,  Georgia;  Robert  Bolds,  Ken- 
tucky; Thomas  Kemp,  Louisiana;  William  Marine,  Maryland;  and  George  Peets,  Mississippi.  Standing  from 
left  are  Steve  Morrison,  North  Carolina;  William  Reedy,  Oklahoma;  Ray  Moore,  South  Carolina;  Thomas 
Crowley,  Tennessee;  and  Nelson  Phelps,  Virginia. 
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CONFERENCE  HELD  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


The  Hon.  Earl  Edwards,  District  Judge  of  Avoyelles 
Parish,  Marksville,  is  shown  addressing  one  of  the 
law  enforcement  sessions  of  the  conference.  His 
topic  was  "A  Judge's  View,"  and  he  spoke  on  the 
role  that  the  courts  play  in  enforcement  of  fish  and 
game  laws. 


Dr.  Theodore  Patrick  Kistner,  director  of  the  South- 
eastern Cooperative  Wildlife  Disease  Study  Unit, 
accepts  the  Clarence  W.  Watson  award  from  Fred 
Stanberry,  director  of  the  Tennessee  Game  and  Fish 
Commission.  Mrs.  Kistner,  center,  looks  on. 
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Entertainment  for  the  annual  banquet  of  the  South- 
eastern Association  of  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners 
was  New  Orleans'  own  Pete  Fountain,  nationally 
known  television   and   recording  star. 


Capt.  Charles  Sebastian, 
veteran  charter  boat  cap- 
tain, is  shown  addressing 
the  opening  session  of  the 
Information  and  Educa- 
tion Section  of  the  South- 
eastern Conference.  His 
subject  was  "We  Are 
Missing  the  Boat"  and  had 
to  do  with  promotion  of 
Louisiana's  famous  gulf 
fishing,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  winter  fish- 
ing in  Louisiana's  coastal 
waters.  At  his  left  is  Hurley  Campbell,  vice  president  of  the 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America  and  Editor  of  South- 
ern Outdoors. 


Roger  Hunter,  Bob  Dennie,  Diane  Gauthier,  Freddie 
Womack  at  the  information  and  registration  desk. 


Master  of  Ceremonies  for 
the  Annual  Southeastern 
Conference  was  T.  Roger 
of  Norco,  well  known  CA- 
JUN  story  teller. 


The  annual  banquet  of  the  Southeastern  Association 
of  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners,  held  in  the  Inter- 
national Room  of  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  attracted 
nearly  a  thousand  registered  delegates. 
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One  of  the  basic  things  that  hunters  should  keep 
in  mind  when  they  are  hunting  on  private  property 
is   to    respect   the   landowner's    fences. 

Landowner  -  Sportsman 
Debate--- 


This  full  bag  of  doves  is  symbolic  in  that  it  repre- 
sents a  complete  understanding  between  hunter  and 
landowner. 


TWO  SIDES  TO  EVERYTHING 


Jay   Burnett 


"Hi,  Joe,"  called  Sam  Gallotte,  as  their  cars, 
traveling  in  opposite  directions,  halted.  "Why  the 
glum  look?" 

"Why  wouldn't  I  have  a  glum  look?  I  was  hav- 
ing a  ball,  doves  flyin'  all  around  me,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  old  man  Broussard  came  into  his  field 
and  started  yelling  at  me.  I  wasn't  doing  a  thing 
but  shootin'  a  few  doves." 

"Yeah,"  Sam  agreed,  "seems  like  we  hunters 
are  gettin'  pushed  around  more  and  more.  Old 
Broussard  chased  me  out  of  his  field  day  before 
yesterday  and  I'd  fired  only  one  shot." 

"What  burns  me  up  more'n  anything,"  Joe 
added,  "is  that  there  were  two  other  guys  huntin' 
in  the  same  field.  I  can't  get  over  his  letting  those 
guys  hunt  but  chasin'  me  out.  Broussard  doesn't 
own  those  doves.  They're  migratory  and  they 
belong  just  as  much  to  you  and  me  as  they  do  to 
anybody  else." 

I  was  in  the  barber  shop,  waiting  my  turn, 
when  Joe  and  Sam  came  in.  They  had  been  there 
but  a  few  minutes  when  Joe  again  brought  up 
the  subject  of  how  farmer  Broussard  had  chased 
them  out  of  his  field.  When  someone  ventured 
the  question  of  posted  signs,  Joe  quickly  parried 
with,  "Oh,  he  might  have  had  a  sign  or  so,  but 
I  didn't  see  'em.  Must  have  been  so  small  they 
didn't  show."  Broussard  might  have  had  livestock 
in  his  field  or  woods,  someone  suggested.  Sam 
fired  back  that  he  "knew  a  cow  from  a  dove  but 
there  sure  wasn't  a  cow  in  that  field,  was  there, 
Joe?"  as  if  he  needed  assurance. 


Thinking  I  could  calm  things  down  a  bit,  I 
casually  mentioned  that  once  in  Colorado  a  farm- 
er who  lost  five  cows  in  a  week  to  trigger-happy 
deer  hunters  finally  resorted  to  painting  the 
word  "COW  on  each  side  of  his  pastured  bovines. 
That  brought  a  smile  from  everyone  except  Joe, 
who  still  had  to  get  in  his  two  cents'  worth.  "We 
weren't  shootin'  deer,  we  were  shootin'  doves. 
Old  man  Broussard  just  plain  doesn't  like  Sam 
and  me." 

Joe  didn't  elaborate,  so  I  figured  there  must 
be  more  to  it.  I  decided  to  have  a  talk  with 
farmer  Broussard,  for  hunter-farmer  relations, 
a  perennial  problem,  involve  not  only  good  sports- 
manship but  also  hunting  safety.  The  seven  mile 
drive  to  his  place  took  about  twenty  minutes  and 
gave  me  time  to  think  of  a  few  questions  to  ask 
Broussard.  whom  I'd  known  for  years  and  couldn't 
imagine  as  the  type  Joe  and  Sam  had  pictured. 

The  good-natured  farmer  was  going  from  his 
barn  toward  his  house  when  I  drove  into  the 
yard.  After  a  friendly  mutual  greeting,  I  re- 
marked that  his  crops  looked  exceptionally  good. 
Broussard  agreed  and  said  I'd  better  get  into 
more  suitable  clothes  if  I  planned  to  do  some 
hunting  in  his  fields.  I  thanked  him,  then  told  him 
of  my  real  mission  and  the  conversation  I'd  over- 
heard between  Joe  and  Sam. 

"Oh,  those  two?  They've  been  real  headaches 
to  me  for  several  years.  About  five  years  ago  I 
let  them  hunt  doves  in  my  fields,  and  I  realized 
immediately    I'd    made    a    mistake.    Thev    didn't 
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shoot  any  of  my  livestock,  but  they  did  several 
other  things  I  didn't  like.  For  instance,  they 
didn't  seem  to  give  a  hoot  what  direction  they 
aimed  their  guns.  Several  times  that  afternoon 
they  sprayed  my  house  with  shot.  I  walked  out 
and  asked  them  to  be  more  careful,  and  they  were 
— that  afternoon.  Two  days  later,  however,  they 
were  back,  and,  to  top  things  off,  they  had  two 
more  fellas  with  them.  My  house  took  another 
'shelling.'  Naturally,  with  three  small  children 
to  consider,  I  couldn't  let  that  go  on,  so  I  again 
cautioned  them." 

Had  the  other  hunters  with  Joe  and  Sam  asked 
permission  to  shoot  doves  in  his  field,  I  wondered. 

"Heck  no !"  he  said.  Three  times  more  that 
afternoon  they  peppered  my  house  with  shot. 
That's  when  I  got  really  mad.  I  went  back  and 
ran  the  whole  kit  and  kaboodle  out  of  my  field. 
On  the  way  out  they  left  the  gate  open,  and  three 
of  my  milk  cows  got  out.  One  was  killed  by  a  car. 

"But  that  wasn't  the  last  of  it.  I  complained 
to  the  sheriff  about  the  gate,  and  he  had  a  talk 
with  the  four.  A  week  later,  someone  cut  all  four 
wires  of  my  fence.  Luckily,  my  cows  weren't 
in  that  pasture  that  night  or  I  might've  lost  a 
few  more  head  to  fast  traffic." 

"What  about  those  other  two  hunters  in  your 
field  that  afternoon?"  I  asked,  "Joe  and  Sam 
claimed  you  just  let  them  hunt;  didn't  bother 
them  at  all." 

"And  Joe  and  Sam  were  absolutely  right.  Those 
other  two  have  been  hunting  my  land  for  more 
than  ten  years,  and  never  once  have  I  had  the 
least  worry  about  my  livestock  or  my  house  being 
peppered  or  my  gates  left  open.  Sure,  I  let  those 
two  hunt.  They  know  how  to  respect  the  privilege 
of  being  permitted  to  hunt.  They  hunt  several 
farms  hereabouts." 


Respect,  I  thought.  That  is  the  clue  to  good 
hunter-farmer  relations.  But  one  more  thing 
puzzled  me. 

"Mr.  Broussard,"  I  asked,  "just  what  age  are 
the  hunters  who  give  the  farmer  most  trouble?" 

"Well,  sir,"  he  replied,  "I  reckon  it's  the  young- 
er hunters- — those  with  guns  they're  using  for  the 
first  season.  They  seem  to  think  that  any  field, 
posted  or  not,  is  theirs  to  hunt  in.  I  seldom  get 
mad  at  them,  because  I  figure  they  just  haven't 
been  taught  'hunting  manners.'  More  than  likely 
their  fathers  have  bought  the  guns  for  them  but 
neglected  to  teach  them  what  guns  are  all  about." 

This  type  of  neglect,  we  agreed,  could  lead  to 
more  than  loss  of  a  place  to  hunt. 

"I've  seen  kids  carry  their  guns  with  the  bar- 
rel pointing  directly  at  a  companion,"  Broussard 
said.  "I've  seen  them  draw  their  guns  barrel- 
first  through  fences.  I  tried  to  warn  one  boy,  but 
it  was  too  late — he'll  never  hunt  again.  When 
his  gun  went  off,  he  lost  an  arm.  Nice  boy,  but 
I  guess  his  father  was  too  busy  to  spend  a  little 
time  showing  his  boy  how  to  handle  a  gun." 

I  thanked  farmer  Broussard  for  taking  time  to 
discuss  the  farmer's  viewpoint  of  hunting  on 
private  property  and  left  with  an  invitation  to 
hunt  doves  in  his  fields  "just  any  old  time." 

Driving  back  to  town,  I  considered  the  problem. 
True,  doves  are  migratory,  but  when  they're  in 
a  farmer's  field,  the  farmer  has  the  right  to  say 
who  will  hunt  them.  And  he  has  the  right  to  ex- 
pect a  hunter  to  respect  the  privilege  of  being 
permitted  to  hunt.  Good  farmer-hunter  relations 
are  as  simple  as  that. 

I've  always  found  that  farmers,  properly  ap- 
proached by  hunters  who  respect  the  privilege 
to  use  others'  property,  are  as  congenial  and 
obliging  as  farmer  Broussard.  * 


Most  landowners  readily 
agree  that  the  worst  of- 
fenders in  hunting  on  pri- 
vate land  are  young  hunt- 
ers who  have  been  taught 
to  shoot  but  who  are  sadly 
lacking  in  shooting  man- 
ners. For  the  most  part, 
they  are  using  guns  for 
the  first  time  and  feel  that 
any  area  of  private  land 
is  there  for  the  using. 
They  disregard  signs,  par- 
ticularly posted  signs,  and 
are  often  careless  where 
they  shoot.  Most  of  that 
stems  from  enthusiasm; 
but  parents  should  give 
more  than  a  gun.  They 
should  give  the  instruction 
and  training  that  goes 
with  the  gun.  The  father 
of  the  young  lad  above, 
did  just  that. 


November-December,  1967 
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Hunting  Season  in  Full  Bloom 

LOUISIANA   OUTLOOK 


QUAIL 

THE  1967-68  outlook  for  quail  hunting  is 
generally  good — good,  that  is,  within  the 
ability  of  our  present-day  range  to  support 
huntable  quail  populations.  This  year's  crop  of 
birds  should  be  equal  to,  or  a  little  better  than  last 
year's. 

A  good  longleaf  pine  seed  (mast)  crop  will  en- 
tice some  coveys  out  to  stands  of  mature  trees  for 
excellent  early  season  hunting.  In  the  loblolly- 
short-leaf  pine-hardwood  timber  type,  many 
thickets  that  you  possibly  wrote  off  a  few  years 
ago  should  again  be  checked.  Maturing  timber 
after  a  few  harvest  thinnings  has  a  way  of  easing 
back  into  a  degree  of  quail  production.  On  lumber 
company  lands  or  other  pine  forrested  areas  open 
to  public  hunting  look  for  last  year's  burned  over 
areas,  these  spots  should  be  productive  through- 
out the  season.  These  areas  will  improve  as  the 
bottoms  and  other  lowland  areas  are  flooded  later 
on  during  the  season. 

The  quail  season  in  Louisiana  is  from  Novem- 
ber 23  through  February  28.  Daily  bag  is  ten  with 
a  possession  limit  of  20. 


RAILS 


Louisiana  marsh  hunters  can  look  forward  to  a 
bonanza  year  on  rails,  "marsh  hens",  this  fall  and 
winter.  The  opening  date  is  November  4  and  will 
continue  through  January  12  or  a  total  of  70  days. 

This  year  there  will  be  a  bag  of  15  on  the  King 
and  Clapper  with  a  possession  of  30.  In  addition 
there  is  a  bag  of  15  and  possession  of  30  on  the 
Sora  and  Virginia  rail. 

Present  observations  indicate  a  bountiful  num- 
ber of  Clapper  rails  in  the  brackish  and  salt 
marshes  along  our  coast.  The  clapper  along  with 
the  King  rail  are  the  two  largest  of  the  six  species 
found  in  Louisiana.  The  Clapper  is  found  almost 
exclusively  in  the  salt  and  brackish  marshes  and 
rice  fields.  Both  the  Sora  and  Virginia,  smaller 
than  the  Clapper  and  King,  are  found  in  both 
type  marshes,  but  probably  more  so  in  brackish 
and  saline  types. 

It  was  evident  that  Hurricane  "Betsy"  did  not 
wipe  out  rail  populations  in  SE  La.  as  they  were 
observed  immediately  after  this  storm.  The 
marshes  today  literally  teem  with  this  rail  as 
evidenced  by  the  cacophonous  cackling  in  its  na- 
tive habitat. 

Rails  are  often  seen  by  fishermen  while  fishing 
the  marshes.  It  can  be  seen  scurrying  along  shore- 
lines in  search  of  small  crabs,  fishes,  insects,  etc. 
or  occasionally  flying  across  a  ditch  or  bayou. 

The  reluctance  of  the  rails  to  fly  make  them 


Piney  woods  now  provide  some  of  the  best  quail 
shooting  in  Louisiana.  In  days  gone  by,  small  farms 
with  hedgerows  harbored  most  of  the  quail.  Clean 
farming  changed  that  but  there  are  still  enough 
quail  to  make  bird  hunting  a  rewarding  challenge 
and  demonstrate  the  perfect  teamwork  between  man 
and  bird  dog. 


Editor  note:  November  and  December  offer  a  variety 
of  hunting  opportunities  for  the  Louisiana  sports- 
men. This  report,  on  what  you  can  expect  afield 
during  this  period,  was  prepared  by  field  personnel 
of  the  Commission. 


Here,  a  hunter  retrieves  a  rail.  While  they  are  pres- 
ent in  huntable  numbers,  less  attention  is  paid  to 
rails  than  any  other  game  bird.  Most  of  them  are 
bagged  by  waterfowlers  around  their  camps  after 
they  have  completed  morning  duck  hunts. 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 


rather  elusive  and  hard  to  hunt.  It  is  noted  that 
through  the  use  of  retriever  and  several  hunters 
walking  abreast  and  making  considerable  noise 
that  often  the  rail  can  be  induced  to  fly.  Also,  by 
hunting  in  the  short  oyster  grass  type  salt  marsh, 
greater  hunter  success  can  be  achieved. 

Both  the  Biloxi  and  Wisner  Public  Shooting 
Areas  have  an  abundance  of  rail.  These  areas  are 
located  in  St.  Bernard  and  Lafourche  Parishes  re- 
spectively. Free  maps  of  the  areas  are  available 
by  writing,  c/o  Robert  A.  Beter,  Supervisor,  Dis- 


Snipe,  which  have  gone  neglected  in  most  of  Lou- 
isiana for  years  following  opening  of  the  season 
after  it  was  closed  for  a  decade  are  attracting  more 
and  more  hunters  each  year.  A  generous  bag  and 
possession  limit  has  stimulated  new  interest  in  snipe. 
Louisiana  is  host  to  a  great  portion  of  the  conti- 
nental population. 


The  woodcock,  one  of  Louisiana's  most  highly  prized 
upland  game  birds,  is  found  in  abundance  in  the 
state  during  the  hunting  season.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  continental  popu- 
lation winters  in  Louisiana — during  the  hunting 
season. 


trict  VIII,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  400  Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana 70130. 

So  Mr.  Hunter,  when  going  afield  to  build  that 
duck  blind  between  November  4-18  bring  that  gun 
along  and  try  your  fortune  and  patience  against 
this  wiley  marsh  resident. 


SNIPE 


There  are  some  indications  that  this  fine  little 
bird  will  regain  the  esteem  of  the  sportman  which 
was  lost  during  the  lengthy  closed  season  of  more 
than  a  decade  ago.  Although  the  season  has  been 
opened  annually  since  1953,  and  the  snipe  popu- 
lation has  remained  prosperous,  hunter  interest 
has  been  lacking  to  the  point  that  the  gun  has 
proved  not  to  be  a  serious  mortality  factor. 

More  snipe  hunters  appear  each  year  as  word 
gets  around  that  these  sporty  little  birds  are  as 
good  to  eat  as  they  are  hard  to  hit.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  the  rumor  that  the  shell  manufacturers  in- 
vented snipe. 

These  fine  game  birds  can  be  found  in  wet 
coastal  meadows  all  the  way  from  Pearl  River  to 
Sabine  Pass.  Wet  rice  fields  are  often  productive 
and  areas  of  marsh  that  have  been  burned  attract 
good  concentrations  of  snipe. 

The  snipe  season  opens  on  November  25  and 
runs  through  January  13.  The  bag  limit  is  eight 
with  a  possession  limit  of  16. 


WOODCOCK 

Woodcock  populations  continue  to  be  good 
throughout  their  present  range.  Louisiana's  win- 
tering population  has  remained  good  during  the 
past  few  years.  Hunter  success  has  been  most 
effected  by  weather  conditions.  Early  cold  weath- 
er along  with  ample  rainfall  will  determine  the 
number  of  times  a  woodcock  enthusiast  will  fill 
out  his  bag  limit. 

Even  though  there  are  a  few  dedicated,  hard- 
core woodcock  hunters  in  Louisiana,  the  bulk  of 
the  legal  kill  each  year  is  made  incidental  to  quail 
or  rabbit  hunting.  A  substantial  majority  of  the 
woodcock  in  North  America  spend  a  portion  of 
the  winter  in  Louisiana. 

A  steady  pointing  dog  fitted  with  a  bell,  a  short 
open  bored  scattergun  loaded  with  fine  shot  and 
briar  resistant  clothing  will  equip  you  to  hunt 
woodcock.  Each  year,  a  few  more  resident  and 
non-resident  hunters  alike  discover  the  unique 
thrill  of  hunting  woodcock  in  Louisiana's  vast 
acreage  of  huntable  cover. 

Properly  prepared,  woodcock  is  a  taste  treat 
that  can  make  a  tired  hunter  soon  forget  those 
aching  feet  and  briar  scratches. 

The  woodcock  season  is  from  November  25 
through  January  28.  The  daily  bag  is  five  and 
possession  limit  is  ten.  * 


November-December,  1967 
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BOILED  SHRIMP  FOR  SALADS  AND 
COCKTAILS 

3  lbs.  raw  Louisiana  shrimp  peeled  and  deveined 

1  standard  package  of  crab  boil;  six  tablespoons  salt; 
two  lemons  halved;  two  fresh  onions,  quartered;  cel- 
ery stalks  and  tops. 

2  gallons  boiling  water 

1  tablespoon  of  paprika.    (This  adds  to  the  red  coloring 

of  the  shrimp  and  enhances  the  looks  of  the  dish). 
DIRECTIONS:  Before  water  has  come  to  a  boil,  empty 
the  contents  of  the  crab  boil  package  into  the  pot,  squeeze 
in  the  lemon  juice  and  throw  in  the  squeezed  rind  halves, 
add  the  salt  and  onions  and  celery  tops.  Let  simmer  for 
about  ten  minutes  and  add  the  shrimp.  Boil  shrimp  for 
about  six  minutes  and  test  for  taste  and  texture.  Do  not 
overcook.  Let  shrimp  soak  awhile  in  the  water  after  the 
flame  is  turned  off.  Drain,  then  chill  in  the  refrigerator. 
You  are  now  ready  to  make  any  dish  that  calls  for  boiled 
shrimp. 


Santa  will  be  delighted! 


d.t 


ouiSiana 


S^eafood  —  _y\r    ^jredtlve    e*D< 


inner 


TURKEY  is  fine,  indispensable,  irreplaceable 
at  Christmas,  however,  since  Louisiana 
more  than  often  leads  the  nation  in  seafood 
production,  why  not,  by  way  of  celebration  in- 
clude several  seafood  dishes  as  an  adjunct  to 
Mr.  Turkey's  production. 

Our  state  has  always  been  world  famous  for 
the  excellence  of  the  seafood  cookery  of  its  restau- 
rants. Whether  the  dish  may  emerge  from  the 
kitchen  of  a  plush  urban  establishment,  or  a 
roadside  eatery,  the  seafood  is  always  excellent. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that,  since  it  borders  on 
one  of  the  great  fishing  grounds  of  the  world ; 
seafood  wise,  its  inhabitants  will  accept  nothing 
but  the  best. 

However  you  don't  have  to  go  to  a  restaurant 
to  enjoy  the  best.  Connoisseurs  and  chefs  have 
freely  given  away  their  recipes  and  are  proud 
when  their  disciples  reproduce  them  in  the  home. 
Try  a  few,  they  are  for  the  most  part  cookery  of 
our  European  predecessors  who  brought  them 
here  with  their  Mediterranean  ways  and  customs. 


OYSTER  STEW 

2  doz.  Louisiana  oysters       ¥i  cup  chopped  celery, 

1  pt.  fresh  milk  stalks  and  tops 

2  tbsp.  butter  V2  cup  chopped  parsley 

Salt  and  pepper 
DIRECTIONS:  Heat  the  oysters  in  their  juice  until  they 
start  to  scallop.  Heat  the  milk  to  a  boiling  point,  add  a 
pinch  of  cooking  soda  to  avoid  curdling.  Remove  oysters 
from  their  water  and  transfer  to  milk.  Drain  oyster  juice 
through  a  sieve  into  the  milk.  Bring  to  a  near  boil,  add 
salt  and  pepper,  parsley  and  celery,  pour  the  whole  into 
top  of  a  double  boiler,  serve  when  ready.  Do  not  let  boil 
and  do  not  put  cover  on  double  boiler  at  any  time. 


How  to  Boil  Crabs 

Your  first  rule  in  producing  the  most  tasty  boiled 
crabs  is:  Don't  throw  the  live  crabs  into  a  container  of 
boiling  water.  Purge  crabs  in  the  sink  with  salt  added 
to  the  water.  Rinse  several  times  and  then  add  sufficient 
fairly  hot  water  to  the  sink;  the  crabs  will  die.  Use  the 
exact  seasoning,  crab  boil,  etc.,  as  you  used  for  the  shrimp. 
After  about  15  minutes,  remove  a  claw  from  one  of  the 
crabs  to  test  if  cooked.  If  done,  drain  crabs  in  sink  and 
place  in  the  refrigerator  to  get  good  and  cold. 
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Serve  the  night  before  Christmas 

Louisiana   CONSERVATIONIST 


LOUISIANA  OYSTER  DRESSING 

1  medium  loaf  of  hard,  stale  1  pinch  of  sage 
French  bread  1  teaspoon  thyme 

2  dozen  large  Louisiana  1  cupful  corn  meal,  white  or 
oysters  and  their  juice  yellow 

1  teaspoon  black  pepper  2  beaten  eggs 

1  teaspoon  paprika 

3  medium  onions,  chopped  livers  from  turkey,  and  two 
cups  of  chopped  celery,  stalks  and  tops;  one  half  cup  of 
chopped  pecans  or  any  other  nut  meats. 

DIRECTIONS:  Break  bread  in  large  pieces,  soak  in 
strained  oyster  water,  squeeze  out  excess  water,  work  in 
cup  of  corn  meal.  Put  onions,  celery,  chopped  liver,  pecans, 
thyme,  pinch  of  sage,  cooking  oil  or  butter  to  cover  bottom 
of  large  iron  skillet,  put  all  in  skillet  and  sautee  until 
onions  are  transparent.  Add  bread  and  meal  mixture  and 
mix  all  well  in  the  skillet.  Add  salt  to  taste.  Chop  the  large 
oysters  into  four  pieces  and  if  small,  add  whole.  Turn  off 
fire  and  add  two  beaten  eggs  and  mix  in  well.  Stuff  the 
bird  with  same. 


POMPANO  EN  PAPILLOTE 


6  Pompano  filets 

1  half  doz.  chopped  scallions 
4  fresh  mushrooms  chopped  or 

one  medium  sized  can. 
Vz  cup  sherry 

2  egg  yolks,  beaten 
meat  from  six  boiled  crabs 


1  cup  of  ground  cooked 
shrimp 

1  clove  garlic,  minced 

2  cups  fish  stock 
%   cup  butter 
1  V2   tablespoonful  of 

flour,  salt,  pepper, 
cayenne  to  taste 

DIRECTIONS:  Put  the  bones  of  the  fish,  the  heads,  tails 
and  the  filets  in  three  cups  of  water  and  boil  gently  for 
about  five  minutes.  Remove  the  filets,  drain  off  the  liquid 
and  throw  the  rest  away.  Melt  the  butter  and  fry  the 
onion  until  golden  brown,  add  the  mushrooms,  add  the 
stock  and  flour  and  simmer  until  it  thickens  slightly, 
stirring  constantly.  Add  garlic,  salt  and  pepper  and  crab 
meat  and  shrimp.  When  it  has  thickened,  remove  from  the 
fire  and  stir  in  egg  yolks  and  sherry. 

Make  envelopes  from  aluminum  foil,  sandwich  the  sauce 
between  filet  slabs  and  slide  them  into  the  envelopes.  Seal 
envelopes  and  bake  in  a  400  degree  oven  for  about  15  or 
20  minutes.  Serve  in  the  envelopes  and  let  guests  cut  them 
open  to  eat. 


OYSTER  JAMBALAYA 

Brown  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
lard  or  shortening  and  add  a  minced  onion.  When  well 
browned,  pour  in  about  a  cup  of  boiling  water,  stir,  and 
let  cook  thick,  then  add  a  cup  of  hot  oyster  water  and 
season  well  with  salt,  cayenne  pepper  and  a  little  minced 
parsley.  When  almost  ready  to  serve,  put  in  one  dozen  or 
more  oysters,  let  cook  a  few  minutes,  then  add  enough 
hot  boiled  rice  (enough  to  absorb  the  gravy)  and  stir 
well  until  thoroughly  blended.  This  is  a  simple,  yet 
extremely  palatable,  dish  and  when  served  with  hot  bread 
and  plenty  of  butter,  is  a  meal  in   itself. 


OYSTERS  A  LA  NEWBURG 

3  doz.  Louisiana  oysters       %  tbsp.  flour 

1  tbsp.  butter  1  cup  cream 

2  egg  yolks  1  tsp.  salt 

2  tbsp.  sherry  1  tsp.  cayenne 

DIRECTIONS:  Melt  butter  and  stir  in  flour.  When  well 
blended,  add  cream  gradually  and  beat  smooth  and  glossy. 
Add  oysters  drained  and  cut  in  quarters.  When  heated 
through,  add  salt,  cayenne  and  sherry,  stir  well,  and  add 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Serve  immediately  on  buttered 
toast  squares. 


PIGGYBACK  OYSTERS 


Three  large  Louisiana  Oysters  to  each  person.  Thin 
sliced  bacon.  Wrap  each  oyster  in  bacon,  arrange  on  steel 
skewers,  leaving  one  inch  space  between  each  oyster.  Dip 
in  batter  and  fry  in  deep  fat.  Serve  hot  from  skewers  on 
triangular  pieces  of  buttered  toast. 


BATTER  FOR  PIGGYBACK  OYSTERS 


A  very  Merry  Christmas! 

Novemder-December,  1967 


1  Cup  sifted  flour  Ms   cup  of  milk 

Vb  teaspoon  salt  1  teaspoon  baking  powder 

1  egg,  well  beaten 
Add    salt    and    baking   powder   to    flour.    Stir    in    milk 
gradually,  and  beat  in  egg. 


SHRIMP  CANAPE  A  LA  IRMA 


1  glass  claret  wine 

1   glass  white  wine 

4  egg  yolks 

trimmed  toast;  bread  cruml 

and  Parmesan  cheese 


1   bunch  of  shallots  minceJ 

1  clove  garlic,  minced 

2  tabsps.  flour 
butter  as  needed,  fish  broth 
as  needed 
2  pounds  boiled  shrimp 

DIRECTIONS:  Fry  minced  shallots  and  butter  until 
brown.  Add  two  tablespoons  of  flour  to  make  a  roux,  add 
fish  broth  to  achieve  thickness  desired,  slice  shrimp  finally 
and  put  in  sauce.  Cook  for  about  20  minutes.  Mix  claret 
wine  and  white  wine  and  egg  yolks  and  stir  into  the  sauce. 
Spread  on  toast  slices,  cover  with  crumbs  and  cheese  and 
bake  golden  brown. 
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PASS-A-LOUTRE 
PUBLIC  HUNTS 

Ted   Joanen 

DUCK  HUNTERS  throughout  the  state  have  the 
opportunity  in  1967  as  in  the  past  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  public  hunting  program  on 
the  Pass-a-Loutre  Waterfowl  Management  Area. 
Pass-a-Loutre  is  a  66,000  acre  tract  of  delta 
marshland  located  in  the  Southeastern  part  of 
the  state,  and  lies  15  miles  Southeast  of  Venice, 
the  closest  automobile  access  point. 

Again  this  year  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  announces  that  11  public 
hunts  will  be  conducted  during  the  waterfowl 
season.  Each  hunt  will  last  two  days  plus  an  addi- 
tional day  for  traveling.  Shooting  will  be  per- 
mitted on  four  meetings  each  week;  Tuesday- 
Wednesday  and  Saturday-Sunday.  This  prevents 
over  shooting  the  area  and  maintains  a  huntable 
population  of  waterfowl  throughout  the  entire 
season. 

Public  camp  hunters  enjoyed  record  breaking 
success  during  the  1966-67  duck  hunting  season 
on  Pass-a-Loutre.  The  average  daily  kill  per  hunt- 
er effort  (3.3)  was  the  highest  recorded  for  the 
past  three  years.  Again  this  year  hunters  can 
expect  excellent  shooting  as  the  reports  from 
Canada  by  Ducks  Unlimited  show  good  production 
on  the  nesting  grounds  and  the  fall  flight  of 
ducks  can  be  comparable  to  that  of  last  season. 

The  marshes  of  the  lower  delta  are  in  excellent 
condition  at  this  time  as  a  result  of  the  high  river 
stages  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Each  year  the 
river  overflows  its  banks  and  deposits  tons  of 
top  soil  carried  from  the  central  United  States 
on  the  marshes  of  the  lower  delta.  This  material 
is  dropped  in  the  marsh  ponds  as  the  water  slows 
down  and  creates  ideal  conditions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  desirable  waterfowl  food  plants. 

From  detailed  ecological  studies  conducted  on 
delta  duck  potato  and  fresh  water  three-square 
grass,  the  two  most  highly  favored  waterfowl 
food   plants   on   Pass-a-Loutre,   indicate   bumper 


crops  have  been  produced  this  past  growing  sea- 
son. Production  for  delta  duck  potato  exceeded 
12,000  pounds  per  acre,  and  fresh  water  three- 
square  grass  produced  over  600  pounds  per  acre. 
Production  figures  such  as  these  insure  a  water- 
fowl population  on  Pass-a-Loutre  in  abundance 
necessary  to  supply  continual  waterfowl  hunting 
throughout  the  entire  duck  season. 

Nine  hunting  camps  are  available  to  persons 
who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  excellent 
waterfowl  shooting  to  be  had  on  this  area.  Each 
camp  is  capable  of  accommodating  up  to  8  men 
with  utensils,  beds,  decoys,  boats,  and  butane 
provided  by  the  Commission.  The  use  of  these 
camps  is  restricted  to  duck  hunters  who  make 
application  to  the  Commission  and  are  selected  by 
drawings. 

In  addition  to  the  20,000  acres  set  aside  for  the 
camp  hunters,  the  Commission  has  a  portion  of 
the  area  open  to  the  general  public  who  wish  to 
use  their  own  equipment  and  facilities,  and  season- 
al permits  are  issued  at  no  cost  to  the  hunter. 
This  area  lies  west  of  South  Pass,  Southeast  Pass, 
and  Pass-a-Loutre.  Duck  hunting  on  these  areas 
is  equally  as  good  as  the  portion  reserved  for  the 
camps  and  has  been  improving  for  the  past  three 
years.  During  the  past  waterfowl  season  hunters 
on  the  open  area  were  asked  to  keep  records  after 
each  hunt  on  the  number  of  waterfowl  bagged. 
This  was  done  to  determine  the  seasonal  harvest 
and  number  of  days  hunted  on  this  area.  The  re- 
sults of  this  survey  indicate  hunters  on  the  open 
area  of  Pass-a-Loutre  had  an  average  daily  kill 
per  hunter  effort  of  3.7  ducks.  The  total  kill  of 
waterfowl  on  Pass-a-Loutre  for  the  1966-67  wa- 
terfowl season  was  found  to  be  10,055  birds  in 
2665  hunter  efforts.  This  made  up  the  actual  kill 
from  the  public  camps  and  the  projected  kill  of 
the  free  permit  areas. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  open  area  hunt- 
ing took  place  in  the  South  Pass  marshes,  the 
highest  kill  per  hunter  effort  was  recorded  in 
the  marshes  of  Southeast  Pass,  followed  closely 
by  the  marshes  along  Pass-a-Loutre.  The  South 
Pass  area  recorded  the  lowest  kill  per  hunter  ef- 
fort. 

A  portion  of  this  area  lying  west  of  South  Pass 


-i  fin  v 


■?■ 


Transportation  to  the  area  is  provided  by  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission's  Enforcement  Divi- 
sion's  patrol  boats. 


Duck  boats,  decoys  and  camp  gear  are  furnished  to 
the  hunters  by  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. 
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has  been  opened  for  afternoon  shooting  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Blue  and  Snow  geese  which 
utilize  this  portion  of  Pass-a-Loutre. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

1.  Make  application  direct  to  Ted  Joanen,  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
400  Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
70130. 

2.  You  may  apply  in  a  group  not  to  exceed 
eight  (8)  persons,  naming  each  person  in 
the  application. 

3.  No  person  may  submit  more  than  one  ap- 
plication for  each  week.  A  second  choice  for 
the  other  hunt  that  week  should  be  indi- 
cated, if  possible,  in  this  application.  If  the 
name  of  any  person  is  received  in  more  than 
one  application  for  the  same  week,  it  will 
be  disqualified. 

4.  You  must  make  application  for  the  hunts 
desired  as  specified  below. 

5.  Be  sure  to  specify  the  dates  you  wish  to 
hunt,  and  your  mailing  address. 

6.  All  applications  must  be  made  THROUGH 
THE  U.S.  MAIL  and  postmarked  during 
the  application  dates  for  the  hunt  as  listed 
in  the  table  below. 

7.  The  two-day  hunting  trip  fee  is  $5.00.  No 
refunds  can  be  made  if  you  fail  to  meet  the 
boat;  permits  can  be  transferred.  Enclose 
check  or  money  order  in  full  amount  for 
your  party.  If  not  selected,  full  refund  will 
be  made. 

8.  Facilities  limited  to  men  over  16 ;  persons 
under  18  must  be  accompanied  by  parent 
or  guardian. 

9.  Seventy-two  hunters  can  be  accommodated 
on  each  hunt.  Camps  will  be  assigned  by 
Commission  personnel  in  charge. 


.      '         "    K:, 


Open  ponds  surrounded  by  stands  of  roseau   cane 
provide  good  hunting  near  each  of  the  public  camps. 

10.  No  rifles,  private  boats  or  motors  are  al- 
lowed.  DON'T  BRING   ANY! 

11.  Duck,  goose,  and  coot  shooting  only  is  per- 
mitted. Waterfowl  retrievers  may  be  used. 

*Application 

Period  Drawing  Hunting  Dates 

Oct.     30-Nov.     6  Nov.     9    Nov.  18  &  19;  21  & 

22. 
Nov.     6-Nov.  13    Nov.   16    Nov.  25  &  26;  28  & 

29. 
Nov.  13-Nov.  20    Nov.  22    Dec.  2  &  3;  5  &  6. 
Nov.  20-Nov.  27    Nov.  30    Dec.  9  &  10;  12  & 

13. 
Nov.  27-Dec.     4    Dec.     6     Dec.  16  &  17;  19  & 

20. 
Dec.     4-Dec.  11     Dec.  13     Dec.  23  &  24. 

*  Letters   must   be   postmarked   between   these 
dates  and  received  prior  to  drawing. 


A  check  is  made  of  all  wa- 
terfowl killed  by  hunters 
using  the  public  camps 
and  last  season  proved  to 
be  the  best  season  for 
hunting  since  the  program 
started. 
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10,000  From   15  Northwest  Parishes  Hunt  Deer  In  The 


HILL  COUNTRY 


Robert   B.   Kimble 


NOT  very  MANY  YEARS  ago  all  of  Northwest 
Louisiana  was  habitat  for  very  few  or  no 
deer  at  all ;  but  due  to  a  well  rounded  re- 
stocking program  initiated  by  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  local  people  most  parishes  in  Lou- 
isiana now  enjoy  some  sort  of  a  deer  season. 

Deer  populations  have  increased  throughout 
the  past  ten  to  15  years  in  Northwest  Louisiana. 
Even  though  the  rate  of  increase  has  slowed  some- 
what within  the  most  recent  years,  the  popula- 
tion is  still  going  up.  Some  parishes,  for  different 
reasons  have  experienced  better  results  than 
others. 

In  conjunction  with  the  build  up  in  deer  popu- 
lations along  came  a  tremendous  increase  in  total 
number  of  deer  hunters  in  the  state.  Today,  rather 
than  a  few  individuals  that  hunt  deer  in  the  state, 
there  is  a  vast  number  of  people  who  participate 
in  this  sport.  During  the  1960-61  deer  season,  the 
first  year  of  issuance  of  big  game  tags  and  per- 
mits, the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission sold  and  issued  56,462  big  game  tags. 
That  year  hunters  reported  killing  5,525  deer  in 
the  state. 

Since  that  first  year  of  record  keeping,  deer 
hunters  have  increased  until  now  over  100,000 
persons  go  afield  each  year  in  search  of  deer. 
Just  the  past  two  years  alone  (1965-66  and  1966- 
67  seasons)  we  saw  an  increase  of  14.2  per  cent 
in  deer  hunters  from  97,758  to  111,611.  During 
this  time  the  deer  kill  statewide  increased  from 
25,730  to  32,501  or  26.3  per  cent. 

For  some  time  now,  we  in  the  wildlife  field, 
have  observed  the  trend  of  deer  hunting  begin  to 
shift  toward  the  hill  parishes  of  the  state.  Many 
residents  of  the  northwest  parishes  had  for  years 
done  their  deer  hunting  in  the  delta  parishes  of 
Northeast  Louisiana.  Most  of  these  people  now 
enjoy  hunting  within  or  adjacent  to  their  home 
parish.  I  can  recall  about  five  years  ago  when 
we  were  predicting  that  within  the  next  ten  years 
the  hill  parishes  from  Alexandria-Monroe-north 
would  surpass  the  delta  parishes  in  total  annual 
deer  kill.  But  we  missed  our  prediction,  the  deer 
kill  in  the  hill  parishes  has  increased  so  rapidly 
that  we  nearly  reached  this  goal  during  the  1966- 
67  season.  The  total  deer  kill  for  the  entire  state 
has    increased    over    350    per    cent    since    1960. 

During  the  most  recent  few  years  Louisiana  has 
experienced  a  complete  change  of  interest  in  land 
use  practices,  mostly  in  the  hardwood  bottom- 
lands. Vast  acreages  of  prime  deer  habitat  have 
been  cleared  and  planted  to  soybeans.  With  the 
decreasing  recreational  opportunity  available  to 


While  not  sporting  a  tremendous  rack,  this  deer  is 
a  fine  example  of  the  sort  that  can  be  bagged  in 
Northwest  Louisiana. 


hunters  of  the  state  on  these  lands  there  is  every 
indication  that  those  persons  using  these  areas 
will  now  have  to  seek  new  hunting  grounds  where 
these  are  available.  Some  of  the  hill  parishes 
have  lost  acreage  to  new  and  better  highways  and 
industrial  and  municipal  growth,  but  when  total 
acreage  of  all  Northwest  Louisiana  parishes  is 
combined,  forest  acreage  has  increased.  Many  resi- 
dents, especially  the  younger  generation,  in  some 
of  our  most  rural  parishes  have  been  for  some 
time  and  are  still  moving  to  the  larger  towns 
and  cities.  Some  of  these  hill  parishes  have  ex- 
perienced a  slight  decline  annually  in  people  popu- 
lation. The  lands  owned  by  these  people  which 
originally  were  open  farm  lands  are  now  being 
converted  to  forest  lands.  Row  crop  farming  as  a 
livelihood  in  the  hill  parishes  has  all  but  dis- 
appeared only  to  be  replaced  by  a  different  kind 
of  farming — that  of  commercial  timber  produc- 
tion. Thus  the  deer  habitat  acreage  is  gradually 
increasing  in  the  hill  parishes  of  Northwest  Lou- 
isiana. A  review  of  records  over  a  ten  year  period 
from  1954  through  1964  show  that  the  forested 
acreage  increased  8.4  per  cent  or  a  total  acreage 
increase  of  502.9  thousand  acres  in  15  Northwest 
Louisiana  parishes.  The  rate  of  increase  in  land 
conversion  from  farms  to  forest  has  slowed  some- 
what during  the  most  recent  years.  Within  the 
next  few  years  this  acreage  conversion  will  have 
stopped,  then  the  forested  acreage  in  these  par- 
ishes will  remain  nearly  the  same  until  a  new 
demand  in  land  use  arises. 

Large  blocks  of  timbered  lands  owned  by  large 
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companies,  or  in  some  cases  by  individuals,  is 
usually  under  strict  forestry  management  prac- 
tices. The  general  trend  of  forestry  management 
practices  is  toward  even  age  stands.  That  simply 
means  that  any  forested  acreage  will  get  cut 
several  times  before  being  completely  cleared 
and  a  new  generation  begun.  Needless  to  say  these 
cutting  cycles  are  ideal  for  good  deer  manage- 
ment by  inducing  a  variety  of  new  succulent  veg- 
atative  growth  near  ground  level  in  easy  reach  of 
deer.  Even  the  small  landowners,  who  own  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  acreage,  practice  good 
deer  management  with  their  irregular  timber 
harvest  practices. 

We  have  seen  the  deer  season  progress  in  most 
Northwest  Louisiana  parishes  from  no  season  at 
all,  less  than  ten  years  ago,  to  a  lengthy  39  day, 
three  way  split  season  in  one  recent  year.  This 
liberal  season  furnishes  hunting  opportunity  over 
a  long  period  of  time  to  the  benefit  of  a  maximum 
number  of  hunters. 

We  might  conclude  that  the  basic  reasons  why 
the  deer  hunting  interests  are  changing  in  Louisi- 
ana are  due  (1)  to  increase  of  deer  populations  in 
the  hill  parishes,  (2)  good  deer  habitat  lands  are 
fast  disappearing  in  the  delta  area  and  (3)  most 
lands  in  the  hill  area  are  open  to  public  hunting  at 
no  cost. 

Basically  there  are  two  forms  of  deer  hunting 
in  Louisiana,  still  hunting  and  dog  hunting.  State- 
wide, hunters  preferring  dogs  out  number  the 
still  hunters.  Both  types  of  deer  hunting  are 
successful  and  have  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. A  very  large  percentage  of  Louisi- 
ana's deer  hunters  are  city  dwellers.  Many  of 
these  people  do  not  have  the  facilities  for  board- 
ing deer  hounds.  These  people  enjoy  deer  hunting 
and  have  had  very  good  success  still  hunting. 
With  the  shorter  working  hours  per  week  and 
our  ever  expanding  population  this  type  of  hunt- 
ing is  becoming  more  popular  each  year.  In  future 
years  of  deer  hunting  some  of  the  more  rural 
parishes  with  a  sparse  people  population  and 
vast  forest  acreage  will  be  furnishing  much  of 
the  hunter  recreation  area.  Deer  hunting  in  Lou- 
isiana has  already  become  popular  enough  to 
attract  hunters  from  distances  of  150-200  miles 
or  more  from  our  heavily  populated  parishes  such 
as  East  Baton  Rouge,  Orleans,  Calcasieu,  Lafay- 
ette, Caddo  and  others.  This  was  not  true  in  this 
magnitude  10-12  years  ago.  These  people  are  the 
ones  who  contributed  considerably  financially 
(for  these  long  trips  are  costly)  to  help  make 
the  cost  of  approximately  $150  each  for  every 
deer  harvested  in  the  state  a  reality. 

A  new  form  of  deer  hunting,  that  of  bow  hunt- 
ing, is  a  fast  growing  sport  in  Louisiana.  From 
a  very  short  season  of  seven  days  on  only  one 
game  management  area  in  1957-58  with  only  a 
handful  of  participants,  to  a  new  total  of  7,706 
hunters  during  the  1966-67  season,  this  sport  has 
caught  the  eye  of  many.  Persons  interested  in  this 
form  of  hunting  were  well  pleased  to  see  the 
most  lengthy  season  yet,  when  it  opened  on 
October  7,  1967  and  will  extend  through  January 


10,  1968.  Many  of  the  hill  parishes  furnish  excel- 
lent places  to  bow  hunt  for  deer.  Honeysuckle  is 
a  well  established  plant  in  most  of  the  hill  par- 
ishes of  Northwest  Louisiana.  Usually  around  one 
of  these  remote  evergreen  patches  or  around  an 
old  weathered  house  place  grown  up  to  briars  and 
vines  is  the  hangout  for  one  or  more  deer.  Also, 
around  this  same  site  is  usually  found  growing  a 
large,  many  branched,  sweetgum,  post  oak  or 
cedar,  either  of  which  makes  an  easy-to-climb 
excellent  perch  from  which  to  get  off  a  well  aimed 
arrow  at  an  unsuspecting  animal.  Very  few  deer 
are  killed  annually  in  Louisiana  by  bow  hunters. 
Thus  far  this  sport  has  required  enormous 
amounts  of  time  and  effort  with  little  success.  I 
doubt  that  hunter  success  by  archers  seldom 
reaches  five  per  cent  as  compared  to  one  deer 
bagged  per  every  29.1  efforts  with  guns  during 
the  1966-67  season.  To  date  there  are  no  known 
records  of  the  total  number  of  deer  bagged  each 
year  in  Louisiana  by  archery  hunters  alone,  how- 
ever, I  am  sure  that  efforts  directed  toward  this 
will  be  initiated  in  the  near  future.  The  total 
number  of  deer  killed  in  Louisiana  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  article  includes  those  harvested  by 
gun  hunters  and  archers. 

Throughout  the  month  of  October  and  into  mid 
November,  when  the  days  are  cool  and  comfort- 
able, archery  is  a  good  type  of  hunting  to  entice 
overnight  camping.  Overnight  camping  is  permis- 
sible on  most  large  company-owned  lands  of  the 
hill  parishes.  Of  course,  it  is  advisable  to  first 
check  with  proper  authorities  before  setting  up 
camp  on  any  lands.  The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  manages  several  wildlife 
areas  located  in  the  hill  parishes  where  camping 
facilities  are  available.  More  information  on  this 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  any  of  the  district 
offices  of  the  commission. 

This  article  was  intended  to  shed  some  light 
on  the  value  of  Northwest  Louisiana  as  a  deer 
hunting  area  and  discuss  its  importance  and  po- 
tentials. Most  of  the  elder  people,  native  to  these 
parishes,  can  recall  what  happens  when  a  natural 
renewable  resource  is  misused.  Deer  were  prac- 
tically wiped  out  of  most  of  this  area  some  years 
ago  and  the  same  can  become  a  reality  again.  It 
is  up  to  the  people  who  live,  work  and  use  these 
forests  for  recreation  to  see  that  this  does  not 
happen  again.  Each  year  more  and  more  people 
are  seeking  the  out-of-doors,  but  recreational  acre- 
age decreases.  We  will  have  to  learn  to  further 
develop  and  utilize  those  lands  we  have  in  order 
to  provide  enough  to  go  around.  Presently  there 
are  about  16  million  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
deer  habitat  in  Louisiana.  This  acreage  has  the 
capacity  to  support  approximately  250,000  deer. 
Our  goal  then  is  to  harvest  nearly  80,000  animals 
annually.  Through  the  cooperation  and  under- 
standing of  all  people  involved,  the  deer  herds 
of  this  state  can  be  managed  to  their  maximum 
and  furnish  much  more  enjoyable  recreation  to 
more  people  than  that  which  is  now  being  uti- 
lized * 
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NEW  APPLICATION 
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APPLICATION  FOR 

STATE  OF  LOUISIANA  BOAT  REGISTRATION 


2,    PARISH  OR  COUNT' 


E  OF   BOAT      YEAR  BUILT 


0    n  OTHER  □  GASOLINE        D  DIESEL 


LEAVE   BLANK 


S      PROPULSION 


□  hull    OcabinLI  cabinQ  OTHER 


2     CITY  &  5TATE 


D  STEEL  D  PLASTIC  D  OTHER 


10     NAME  &  ADDRESS  OF  PREVIOUS  OWNER,  BUILDER  OR  DEALER 


u        OTHER  (SPECIF 
□  PLEASURE    DllVERY       D  DEALER  Crushing  G PASSENGER      □ 


12   DATE  OF  YOUR  BIRTH 


10      PURCHASED  FROM 


-  ft '  'ON  NO   OTHER  THAN  L 


STATUTES 


10    DATE  PUR(  HAS,  [ 


.  WHERE  BUILT 


WlFG    SERIAL  NUMBER 

" MJJ,f.W«.l^,W.lfcML*m:iimi.»M- 


SIGNATURE 


New  Motorboat  Registration  Form 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  has  announced  that  the  form  reproduced  above  will 
become  effective  January  1  for  Motorboat  Registration.  It  replaces  the  old  and  longer  form.  Boat 
owners  simply  have  to  process  the  card  form  and  ma  il  it  back  to  the  Commission.  The  carbon  copy  should 
be  retained  by  the  boat  owner  and  serves  as  a  receipt  of  proper  registration.  Requests  for  the  new 
form  are  now  being  received  and  will  be  processed  for  mailing  in  December.  Only  the  new  form  will  be 
used  after  January  1,  1968.  Full  instructions  for  filling  out  the  form  are  found  on  the  card  which  must 
be  mailed  back.  Attached  carbon  makes  it  easy  for  persons  to  execute  the  form.  The  carbon  copy  is 
an  immediate  receipt  and  should  be  retained  by  the  person  registering  a  motorboat.  * 


Wildlife  Agent  Honored 


STATEMENT  OF  OWNERSHIP  AND 
CIRCULATION   OF   LOUISIANA   CONSERVATIONIST 


STATEMENT  OF   OWNERSHIP, 


AND    CIRCULATION     p. 
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Louisiana  Wild  Life    and    Fioherien    Coasaiaslon 


Stave  Harmon,    400  Royal   Street,    Hew  Orleans,    Louisiana  70130 


(State   of  Louisiana,    Wild  Life 


Fisheries   Comraiaaio 


400   Royal   Street, New  Orleana, La. 70130 


Thomas  Alvin  Kemp  of  Franklinton  was 
named  outstanding  enforcement  agent  of 
the  year  for  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. The  award  was  made  during  the  21st 
annual  conference  of  the  Southeastern  Association 
of  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners  meeting  in  New 
Orleans  on  September  25. 


92,000  92,000 


86,500 6  5.500 
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ird   of   the   month 


Charles  R.  Shaw 

ONE  of  the  earliest  facts  which  school  chil- 
dren learn  about  birds  concerns  migration 
or  "going  south  for  the  winter".  Due  to 
their  size,  numbers  and  visibility  in  their  chosen 
habitat,  waterfowl  in  general  stand  out  as  ex- 
amples of  the  migratory  phenomenon!  which  has 
intrigued  mankind  since  the  dawn  of  recorded 
history.  Among  the  waterfowl,  due  to  their  large 
size  and  spectacular  flights,  the  geese  have  been 
particularly  significant. 

There  are  four  species  of  geese  which  show  up 
in  Louisiana  each  winter,  Blue  Geese,  Snow 
Geese,  White-fronts  and  Canadians.  Perhaps  the 
least  known  of  these  in  our  state  is  the  White- 
front  although  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

This  is  a  case  where  the  common  name  is  trans- 
lated directly  from  the  scientific  name  and  it  is, 
of  course,  descriptive,  referring  to  the  white 
feathered  area  which  surrounds  the  base  of  the 
bill. 

In  flight  these  birds  resemble  Canada  Geese,  as 
the  V-shaped  flocks  travel  high  through  the  sky. 
Closer  at  hand  these  medium  sized  geese  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  uniformly  brownish  fore 
parts  and  the  dark-blotched  pale  underparts  and 
white  tail  coverts.  In  fact  the  name  most  often 
used  in  Louisiana  is  "specklebelly",  referring  to 
the  distinctive  black  markings  on  the  belly  which 
are  actually  much  more  apparent  than  the  white 
area  around  the  bill. 

Many  other  names  are  used  to  refer  to  this 
fine  waterfowl  but  we  will  mention  just  one 
more  which  is  "laughing  goose",  referring  to  the 
long  drawn  out  series  of  calls  or  cackles  which 
resemble  laughter. 

These  are  primarily  western  birds  in  the  United 
States,  coming  to  us  mainly  from  the  Central 
Flyway  areas  rather  than  the  Mississippi  Flyway. 
We  would  naturally,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
them  more  prevalent  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  such  as  Cameron  and  Calcasieu  Parishes.  I 
have  seen  mixed  groups  of  White-fronts,  Canadas, 
Snows  and  Blues  using  the  same  field  at  the  Rucie 
Moore  Ranch,  which  is  in  Cameron  Parish  north 
of  the  Sabine  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  young  birds  resemble  young  blue  geese  but 
have  yellowish  bills,  legs,  and  feet.  The  majority 
of  these  birds  can  be  considered  as  transients  in 
Louisiana,  moving  on  down  to  southern  Texas 
and  Mexico  to  spend  the  winter,  after  stopping 
enroute  from  their  artic  breeding  grounds  in  the 
far  north. 

Although  we  have  a  tendency  to  think  of  most 
of  our  birds  as  being  more  or  less  confined  to 
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our  country  or  continent,  the  White-fronts  are 
actually  circumpolar  in  distribution  and  the  spe- 
cies is  well  known  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  contrast  to  some  of  our  waterfowl,  geese 
are  primarily  "grazers",  feeding  on  vegetation, 
including  both  the  tender  stems  and  leaves  as 
well  as  the  roots  and  tubers  which  are  grubbed 
up.  This  grubbing  operation,  in  fact,  may  be 
harmful  when  carried  out  in  the  marsh,  since  it 
may  lead  to  "eat-outs"  which  become  ponds  after 
the  vegetation  is  dug  up  and  devoured. 

Various  species  of  geese  are  attracted  to  the 
tender  new  vegetation  which  springs  up  after 
meadows  and  marshes  have  been  burned.  This  is 
one  method  by  which  hunting  clubs  attract  these 
birds  in  order  to  make  them  available  for  the 
sportsmen.  Those  wishing  merely  to  observe  geese 
can  also  take  advantage  of  this  feeding  habit  to 
locate  the  flocks.  * 

Illustration   by  Sidney  Gautreaux,  Jr. 
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DEER  HUNTING 
IS  MAJOR  LOUISIANA 
FORM  OF  HUNTING- 
ATTRACTING 

ARCHERS,  STILL  HUNTERS 
AND  HUNTERS  WHO  DRIVE 
DEER  WITH   DOGS. 


Anxious  Hounds 


Deer  hunting  is  undoubtedly  Louisi- 
ana's most  popular  form  of  hunting. 
The  combined  number  of  archers, 
still  hunters  and  hunters  using  dogs 
to  stir  up  deer  and  keep  them  mov- 
ing is  in  excess  of  100,000.  This  fig- 
ure is  derived  from  big  game  license 
sales,  free  permits  for  persons  who 
have  reached  their  60th  birthday,  and 
for  the  growing  number  of  persons 
under  16  years  of  age  who  are  not 
required  to  possess  a  license. 


